- gion. Since the meeting or the Assembly, they 


‘has comparatively a small share in the sympa- 


‘there exposing their lives, and wearing themn- 


- fulness, they have been cut down. 


_ wantof even the necessaries of life. Ltis with great 
pain we state this humiliating fact—but fidelity 


and the little is mostly in produce; 


-ean better imagine, than we can express, the 


siderably short of what was absolutely neces- 


increasing, that.a greatly increased amount has 


fully husbanded what they have received, and 
have. 
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“BOARD OF MISSIONS —REVIEW OF DOMESTIC 
_. MISSIONS. 
. »,.For, the information, of the churches, we give 
a brief review of what. has been. done by the 
Board ef Missions, since the meeting of the 
last General Assembly—up to the close of the 
year, with the whole amount of fands received, 
the present state, and future prospects of this 
work, in the great missionary field. 
The Board commenced the year, at the meet- 
ing of the last General Assembly with one hun- 
dred and ninety-four missionaries in commis- 


have made ninety new appvintments, and more 
than eighty re-appointments. ‘The whole num- 
ber in commission on the first day of January, 
1844, was too hundred and eighty-four. ‘This 
is considerably in advance of any former year. 
The number of itinerant missionaries we are not 
able to state precisely. Itis however Jarger than 
usual—and a large proportion of .the whole 
number are doing the: work of itinerants, occu- 
pying several stations, and extending their la- 
bours over large distriets of country. The 
whole field oceupied is unusually large, and we 
believe we may add—full of promise ‘to dili- 
ent, and faithful labourers. From the best evi- 
we can obiain—we are able to report, that 
the missionaries are prosecuting their work with 
diligence, and fidelity, and with the most encou- 
raging success. ‘lhe Presbyterian Church has, 
at this time in the great missionary field in our 
‘country, a strong body of devoted men. God is 
blessing their labours, and if properly sustained 
by the prayers, and contributions of the Church. 
the most blessed results may be confidently an- 
ticipated. 

The missionary in a new country is necessa- 
rily subjected to privations and trials, greater or 
less, according to the circumstances of his case ; 
in many sections of this widely extended country, 
the trials of those who are pioneers in the cause 
of Ckrist, are not unfrequently very great, much 
greater than is generally imagined, and quite as 
great, we honestly. believe, as those of most mis- 
sionaries in foreign lands. ‘This, we are aware, 
is not the general impression, and henee the Do- 
mestic missionary, whatever may be his trials, 


thies of the Church, and we sometimes fear, 10v 
small a share in the prayers of the Church; but 


But with all their eare; they are largely in deb: 
to their ‘missionaries, and particnlarly to their 


| cotinexion, will but do their daty in this mater, 


duty, or be denied the sweet privilege of aiding 


If they ean do but little, the more should they 


inissionsries in the West, who, as has oe 4 
been stated, greatly need, and that immediately 
what is due them. And if the Churches in our 


and du it promptly, the missionaries will soon be 
paid, all enibarrassments will speedily be remov- 
ed, and. the work of evangelizing our Country 
may be prosecuted with new, aud greatly in- 
creased vigour. Seven months have now gone, 
since the meeting of the General Assembly, and 
on carefal examination it is found that not more 
than one sixth of all the Churches in connexion 
with the Assembly, have as yet done anythin 

for this important objeet. So far as the Board o 

the’ Church is concerned, the whole number of 
Churches in all portions of our extended bounds. 
which have contributed to this object does uot 
exceed three hundred, leaving more than seven- 
teen hundred Presbyterian Churches, which 
have as yet done nothing for the spread of the 
Gospel among their own countrymen. A num- 
ber of these Churehes we ‘rejoice to know will 
contributein due time; they have their time fixed. 
and when that time comes, they will do their 
duty. And why not all? Can any sufficient rea- 
son be assigned why even the ‘feeblest of these 
Churches, should negiect the plain, and obvious 


in the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom ? 


value the privilege of doing that little. No offer- 
ing of the real Christian to his Saviour, is quite 
so sweet as that which costs him some self de- 
nial—and the ‘cheerful liberality, of © deep 
poverty”’—we have evidence from his word, is 
peculiarly acceptable to him. ‘The poor widow's 
mite will never be forgotten. 

From the statements we have now made, it 
must be evident to all the friends of this cause, 
that to meet present engagements, and carry for- 
wird vigorously the work in which the Church 
is engaged, will require gredtly increased 
means; and that to prevent serious, and lasting 
injury to the cause, it will be absolutely neces- 
sary, that these means be furnished with as lit- 
tle delay as possible. We rejoice to know, 
that this noble cause, which is identified with 
the best good of our country, has many, very 
many warm, and devoted friends. And indeed 
we can hardly conceive of any true hearted 
patriot, or any real Christian feeling indifferent 
io a cause, which-has for its object, the salva-| 
tion of ovr own country ; and we fondly indulge 
the hope, when the wants of the cause are 
known to its friends, they will without delay 

. Before we close, we beg leave to suggest a 
few of the many sources. from which aid may 
come. 

1. From subscriplions, and collections in 
the congregations, which have not yet contri- 
buted to this object. _ We honestly believe, 
every church in our connexion would be bene- 
fited, by doing its part in this work. And we 
are slow to believe, that there is a single Pres- 
byterian church in our land which would delib- 
erately refuse to aidin sending the Gospel to 
their destitute fellow citizens, if they were 
kindly asked to do it. Let the experiment be 
fairly tried. Let Pastors give to their Christian 
people the opportuni/y, of showing their love 
to the Saviour, and their readiness to impart to 
others the blessings they enjoy. If this subject 


it does seem to us, that the devoted men, who 
have gone’into our wéstern wilderness, and are 


selves out in the service of Christ, have a spe- 
cial. claim on both the prayers, and sympathies 
of God's people. During the past season, a 
number of our missionaries, more particularly 
in the new states and territories have been call- 
ed to greater than ordinary trials; two of the 
number, who were labouring with great dili-} 
gence and devoted zeal in Illinois, have rested 
{rom all their labours and trials ; God has called 
them away, we trust to their rest in heaven; in 
the midst of their days, and in the midst of use- 
A nuimber, 
with their families, have suffered greatly from 
sickness—which in many sections of our new 
states has been very general, and very severe ; and 
to add to all their other trials, they have in very 
many instances suffered from deep poverty, and a 


to the important trust committed to us seems to 
demand it. In many parts of our new states, but 
little can be raised for the support of a minister. 


money is hardly to be had. In a number of 
places, during the past season, from sickness, 
and other causes there was a failure in the crops, 
so that the missionary was cut off in a great 
measure from the little promised him, and while 
his expenses were increased by sickness in his 
family—he was without the means of meeting 
even their ordinary wanis. ‘This we assure our 
friends is no imaginary picture. © It is a painful 
fact, nor has the half of the sufferings of many 
of our missionaries been told. In this situation, 
they have looked with deep anxiety to the 
Board for some little relief, and the Churches 


pain, which has been felt by the Committee, 
and the Board when, from want of funds they 
have been unable to mitigate this distress, as they 
desired, by simply paying to the missionaries as 
it became due, the small amount promised them: 
this they have not been able punctually to do. 
Great pains have been taken to do all that possi- 
bly could be done with the means possessed. 
And when we have been unable to pay the 
whole, we have divided and paid in part, as far 
as our means would go. We still owe largely 
to our missionaries in the West, and anxiously 
wait for the Churches to furnish the means to 
meet, and supply their pressing wants. But 
while we thus notice the trials of a number of 
our missionaries, and would most earnestly be- 
speak for them, the prayers and sympathies of 
the Church, it is both our duty and our privi- 
lege to record with special gratitude, the con- 
tinued presence, and favour of God. In the 
midst of trials, God has blessed the labours of his 
servants, and prospered his own cause. Silently, 
but steadily, and surely, the cause has advanced ; 
God has heard the prayer of his people, and 
poured out his Spirit on a number of our mis- 
soinary stations; **a great door, and effectual is 
opened” to the Church for spreading through 
our land the “+ Gospel of the grace of God.” A 
number of valuable men have been sent into the 
missionary field, and others are ready to go; 
and the whole aspect of providence in regard to 
this great work calls upon the Church, to thank 
God, and press onward. : 

Srate oF THE Funps.—The whole amount 
of furids, at the disposal of the Board, since the 
meeting of the last General Assembly, to the 
close of the year has been, about seventeen 
thousand five hundred dollars. ‘This is a small 
amount more than was received during the same 
period the last year. It has however fallen con- 


sary, to enable the Board to meet punctually 
their large engagements, and prosecute vigorously 
the work committed to them. ‘I'he missions of 
the Board are now so extended, and the de- 
mands for missionary labour, and missionary 
aid, have become so great, and are so constantly 


been absolutely demanded to sustain, what we 
have already gained, without embarking at all in 
new enterprises. ‘The Board have most care- 


thousand churches, in which nothing has beon 
done—the Lord’s treasury would soon be re- 


has been found a most important source of aid 


few noble-minded Christians, 10 whom the 


made it go as fat as they possibly could. 


were at once presented to thé more than one 


plenished. 
A second source—ZJndividual donations. This 


to the cause. Of the whole amount received by 
the Board since the Jast General Assembly, 
about one-third has come from a few individual 
donors. And we here record the fact, that to a 


Lord has given the means of doing good, and 
to whom he has given, what is infinitely more 
valuable, than all the wealth in our land, a heart 
io use well what they have in trust—to a few 
such, the Church is indebted for much of the 
efficiency, any of their Boards may have had. 
Many thanks to God for such Christian men, 
and women. ‘They have their reward, and 
through grace, they will have it more abun- 
dantly in heaven. ‘The Lord continue to pros- 
per them, that they may be able to do still more 
good. In the Presbyterian Church, there are 
many, very many besides these—who have large- 
ly the means for doing good—and would it not 
add yreatly to their own enjoyment, if they were 
to impart freely for the benefit of others, less 
favoured than themselves? We believe it would. 
‘lt is more blessed to give, than to receive.”’ 
There is aluxury in doing good. We invite, 
and earnestly solicit their co-operation in this 
good work—and donations of any amount to 
this cause, will be thankfully receayed, and faith- 
fully applied. 

3. Something may be done for this cause by 
each of the missionaries of the Board. We 
believe it important, that every church should 
be taught, and trained to do something for the 
cause of Jesus Christ. ‘The missionary spirit 
is essential to the vitality of a church—no 
church ean be in a prosperous stale without it. 
If they can do but lite, that little should be 
done; and in doing what they can, they will 
be strengthened w do more. Every church, 
that receives aid, we firmly believe, should do 
something fur this cause. We trust, all our 
missionaries will bear this in remembrance, and 
do what they can. 

4. Females may render important aid to this 
cause.— They can do much for any cause in 
which they embark—and it is our firm convic- 
tion, that in aiding the cause of Domestic Mis- 
sions, Christian Females are acting eatinently in 
their appropriate sphere. ‘The want of religious 
privileges in our new, and destitute settlements 
is felt most deeply, and most keenly by females 
—and especially by mothers. We could relate 
numerous incidents, of touching, and thrilling 
interest, in proof of this. How peculiarly ap- 
propriate then to our Christian females, is the 
work of sending the Gospel, with all its holy 
influences and rich consolations to their desolate 
sisters in the wilderness. Benevolent females, 
give us your aid in this good work. 

We will only add—That the Children in our 
numerous Sabbath schools may also, and appro- 
priately \end their aid to this cause. Our chil- 
dren cannot too early be taught the ** divine art 
of doing fer one to feel, and act for the tem- 
poral and spiritual benefit of the thousands of 
liule children in their own country who are 
growing up in ignorance and vice, will be of es- 
sential benefit, both to those who giveyand to 
those who receive. 

But we must bring this article to a close, 
which has been extended far beyond what was 
intended, when we commenced writing. ‘The 
great importance of the cause we plead, and our 
deep anxiety for its onward march, must plead 
our excuse. Lhe way seems fury open, and 
every thing in the providence of Gud inviles to 
the most energetic prosecution of this great work. 
What is now needed is larger resources, and in 
order to secure these a deeper and more general 
interest in the work, with our Pastors and 
Churches. Let it be taken hold of, with a holy, 
and devoted energy, by all our Pastors, aud by 
every Church—and with God’s blessing, which 
will not be withheld—the work will go forward, 
God will be hunoured, his Church will be ex- 
‘tended, our country will be blessed, and many, 
ready to perish, will be made to rejoice in the 


His body, and that whoever calleth on His 


meéasure, through the same circumstances, and | 


sympathise with the Free Church, and pray to 


salvation which is in Christ Jesus. 


DR. MALAN’S VISIT, TO SCOTLAND. 

The following letter from Dr. Malan of Gen- 
eva, in reference to the late Glasgow Assembly, 
will be read with great interest. ‘Fhe testimony 
of Dr. Malan—a man‘of undonbted talent and 
piety—to the principles of the Free Church, is 


of value : 

y Dear Brother and Friend in the Lord— 
As I am desired by you and many other friends 
of Jesus’s kingdom. that I should give to the 
Christian public at least some recollections of 
my preachings or addresses, during ‘my short 
visit to your dear country, I esteem it to be my 
duly to answer your demand, and, under God's 
blessing, | send this letter to you and to our 
fellow-believers, in the hope that my humble, 
and indeed very feeble testimony will turn to 
the comfort of that true family of God, which 
is willing to keep'the deposit, and to obey, 
without reluctance or exception, the command- 
ments of the supreme and eternal King of Zion. 

I trust that | am sincere when I declare, be- 
fore all things, that I value very little my own 
work, and that, in the sight of such servants of 
Christ, of which your land possesses so many, 
I should prefer to be silent, and their humble 
listener, than to come forward and speak. But 
let one voice, though feeble, be added to their 
proclamations, if that voice be, as theirs, to the! 
honour of Jesus, our only Lord and Master. 

I know that when we heard, at Geneva, what 
the Lord had done for his Church among your 
people, and how so many sincere and devoted 
ministers of Jesus had determined, with one 
accord and consent, to part with so much of 
what the world values, rather than to allow 
what they thought to be Christ’s right to be 
touched or impaired, we were at once, and all 
Christians together, moved and turned to adora- 
tion to God, and, will I say? to admiration of 
his servants’ obedience. We felt, indeed, that 
the spirit of faith was with such a courageous 
decision, and that Jesus was exalted among 
those who, for His glory’s sake, had exposed 
themselves to hardships and contempt. ‘Their 
conduct, indeed, seemed to us like that of the 
cloud of witnesses, and prayer meetings were 
held, and supplications were offered to God, 
that His spirit of prudence and perseverance 
would be richly given to them, and direct all 
their ways. 

As for my feeble part, I wrote, in June, a 
long and cordial letter to the Free Church, and 
I desired also, afterwards, to present her with 
an humble testimony of respect and sympathy 
from my little and poor congregation. I was 
also aware, with gratitude to God, that if a host 
of pious men had left the Church established 
by law, many good men, however, and true 
servants of Christ, had felt that their duty was 
to remain in their legal position, and to keep in 
it the preaching of the truth, together with every 
institution in harmony with the pure gospel, and 
the glory of Jesus among the souls committed to 
their care. My heart, therefore, ought to be 
united, in Christ, to any faithful servant or dis- 
ciple of our Lord, since there is no division in 


name in ‘sincerity, is truly baptized with the 
spirit of grace. 3 

But, dear brother, I could not but feel a deep 
affection and unity of principle, with a Church 
who refused to submit her spiritual decisions 
to the control or command of any civil power. 
I had passed myself, according to my small 


knew, by a repeated ine rignits 
of Christ’s kingdom cannot be freely displayed 
and confirmed, when the sword of human ru- 
lers is lified up above them. I could therefore 


God, in all sincerity, for her prosperity, for I 
was contemplating in her the doing of Christ 
himself, and his jealousy, both for his own glo- 
ry, and for the revival of truth and life among 
his flocks in your land. 

And this is my persuasion, namely, that the 
Free Church's exainple and exertions will work 
efficaciously to the renewal and increase of 
God’s light in Scotland. ‘I'he pious ministers, 
in whatever place or situation they may be act- 
ing, will be mutually excited to a decided 
preaching of the truth and obedience to Christ’s 
laws, and many localities, either in towns or in 
the country, which perhaps, fora long while, 
have not heard the voice of gladness, will be 
taught in that celestial knowledge which is life 
and peace in Jesus. 7 


I do therefore confidently believe, that such 
amovement, though painful in the very disrup- 
tion of an old Church, is God’s doing, and not 
at all man’s decision. It appears to me, in my 
humble apprehension, that the seal of God’s 
strength is stamped upon that sudden and so ex- 
tensive movement, and that his grace and wis- 
dom manifest themselves in that spirit of devo- 
tedness to their Master, and of self-denial, which 
is so conspicuous among every one of those 
hundreds who have been willing to forsake all, 
as soon as they have’ heard the Master saying, 
Rise up and follow 


We must admit, it is very true, that in our 
times, as well as in our Lord‘s days, many ol 
those who have followed the movement, and 
even assumed a stand and a position in that new 
demonstration, will be found either unsound in 
the understanding of such a work, or unsteady 
in its performance. Excitement, interest, either 
political or material, may have influenced many 
a mind, and even opened many hands for libe- 
rality. Motives of that kind will not last, for 
they are not the truth, and the Holy Spirit will 
not countenance their actings. A _ sifting will 
come. Difficulties will arise. Opposition will 
be more regular, more pertinacious, and the re- 
proach from high quarters will rise in impera- 
tivc voice or proud cOMmempt. The day will 
come, and is it not drawing very near? when 
Jesus, as it were alone and without ‘any sensi- 
ble comfort, will point to crosses, and to them 
only. In that day, the gold will be tried in the 
furnace, and then it will be known who are 
truly on the side of the Lord; and then also 
most likely, many who were seen at first of a 
decided character, will stumble, fail, and return, 
as Orpah, to their former paths. But in that 
useful day, it will be remembered and said 
among the simple and faithful disciples, that the 
Lord is able to conquer with a few as with 
many, and that in his triumph over Midian, not 
many men were about the camp, and not a sword 
was stretched against it. Lights and trumpets 
were in the hands of a few, but the name of the 
Lord was with them, and they were made more 
than conquerors. 

Yea, dear brother, more than conquerors, for 
the fight against error and power will come in 
its appointed hour, and it will be seen, in that 
day of decision, that Christ is indeed with his 
people, because he is with his truth. Arminian- 
ism, which already creeps secretly into sundry 
pulpits—Arminianism which is nothing but the 
denial and hatred of God’s grace and sovereign- 
ty. will obtain an entrance, and its heresy will 
open a wide door to popery. You see in a 
neighbouring land there, that Christian-pagan- 
ism already boasts and enthrones its idols in 
these very places where Arminianism had _ pre- 
pared the way, where the free-will had despised 
God’s election, where man had commanded his 
reason to understand the mysteries, and his 
pride to control them. | gees 

The same will be seen in your land; yea, 
even in Scotland, in that country where the 
solemn Covenant was framed and signed with 
blood. Arminianism, already proclaimed in 
specious publications, will by degrees corrupt 


the minds, and vitiate the héarts of many minis- 
ters, and at length popety will come and say, 
‘+ Here will | reign, for here grace is unknown, 
and man’s will is elated,”- 

In that day of sorrow, the Free Charch (our 
children will see%{t!) will bey 1 am persuaded, 
the strong bulwark of the troth against error, 
against popery, and its idols. The Free Church, 
free indeed from all civil and_ political power, 
will oppose and smite with t 
Spirit, the Man of Sin, when the very powers of 
this world, and perhaps, alas! a Church united 
to them, will be either silent <or terrified. In 
her, in that Church united and married to Christ 
alone, the atonement of the Son of God, and 
his’ perfect offering for his dear people’s salva- 
tion, will have their true sense, their value, their 
efficacy, and from her will issue that proclama- 
tion, before which Rome is constrained to re- 
cede, that “Christ’s offering redeemed the 
Church, and that a soul which believes in Jesus’s 
blood: for salvation, being justified freely and 
fur ever, knows that very life and rejoices in 
| 

Such have been my feelings among the peo- 
ple of God in Scotland. M in 
try has been very short indeed, but very com- 
forting to my heart. I have enjoyed the society 
and the conversations of many ministers of 
Christ, both of the Church established by law, 
and of the Free one; and I have felt, in reality, 
that there is no division in Christ, and that one 


_and the same Spirit is the teacher and the com- 


forter of all the servants of a same and gracious 
Lord; and if I have seen perhaps, here and 
there, some transient manifesiations of judg- 
ment and disapprobation, | have heard and 
seen also that charity was always preferred to 
personal satisfaction, and that the rights of 
Christ were more precious than those of any spe- 
cial Church or discipline. 

That | have felt, [ must say, in a strong and 
solemn manner, when I was in Glasgow, and 
present at the two first meetings of the Assem- 
bly of the Free Church; for 1 left that city after 
the second meeting. ‘I'he remembrance of those 
two days will not fade from my mind, and truly 
1 will keep in my heart the deep edification 
which I have received among so many servants 
of Jesus. 

It was, indeed, a great and imposing sight. In 
a vast and lofty hall, more than four thousand 
souls were silently gathered, and religiously dis- 
posed. Inthe middle of them nearly five hun- 
dred ministers of our Lord were silting opposite 
that platform where were seen the most conspi- 
cuous men of your country, and of the Church 
of God: those aged professors, preachers, pas- 
tors, and doctors, whose wisdom, science, pru- 
dence, and firmness, together with the most 
amiable and attractive manners, have fur a long 


time deserved the highest admiration, and the 


constant love of a nation which honours and 
values in them its learned teachers, and faithful 
and devoted pastors. ‘Ihe name of the Lord, 
solemnly called upon, opened the sacred action. 
‘Then the Bible was read, then a psalm was 
heard, sung by a multitude standing in adora- 
tion, and elevating to God their voices, mighty 


_as the sound of a swelling sea, and more harmo- 


nious than the choicestorgan. ‘Then, the sacri- 
fice of Christian lips being offered, the prayer 
was addressed to our God, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; and if the whole soul of the 
pious speaker was in his fervent supplication, 
the profuunt! Hts” &—hean of —} 
immense congregation, testified that the spirit of 
grace was given from above, and that the alive 
and intense vaice of the venerable Moderator 
had an echo in all the hearts, as an entrance into 
heaven, 

Oh, my brother, who will know upon earth 
what such prayers have obtained from our Lord’s 
mercy and faithfulness! Who could say, also, 
what effect and issue will follow, under the 
Spirit's effusion, so many discourses, speeches, 
addresses, and exhortations, all delivered in the 
fear of the Lord, and for the promotion of 
Christ's interests and glory! Men, itis. true, 
are the speakers, and inen also give applause 
and praise. But far above men, and all their 
excitement, is not the Lord Jesus overruling ;his 
Church and ministers, and inclining to his own 
will and glory the hearts and tongues of his dis- 
ciples ? 

- But I am not called to praise or to exalt the 
work of God in his servants. Let them serve 
Him indeed. ‘Their praise is in their obedience, 
and the joy of their Lord is their strength. 
My duty directs me to the simple narrative of 
preachings and exhortations, which, uttered from 
the heart and from its humble abundance, can 
have, in their recollections as well as in their de- 
livery, no other weight or etlicacy but the bless- 
ing of God put upon his own truth, even in the 
lips of his unworthy servant. : 

In that sincere persuasion, I will simply write 
down what I have said either from the pulpit 
or in a more modest way; and upon my recol- 
lections, whatever they may be, | will implore 
in sincerity both the merey and the gracious 
blessing of our God and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
our chief Pastor and supreme King. 

Casar Maran, D. D. 


DEATH OF THE MISSIONARY, WILLIAMS. 
The following extract from the recent ‘* Me- 
moir of the Rev. Joun Wituiams,”’ by Esenr- 
ZER ProvtT, contains a graphic description of the 
effect produced in Samoa by the news of the 
melancholy fate of the Polynesian Missionary : 
‘Tt was atthe dead hour of night that Mrs. 
Williams was awoke by the messenger who bore 
these heavy tidings; but who could depict that 
scene, or describe her sorrows? Greet ee ~~~} 
her fortitude, this astounding stroke for a season 
paralysed and prostrated her powers of thought 
and utterance. Hers was anguish too deep for 
fears. But grief was not confined to this solitary 
house of mourning. Had the death-scene in 
Egypt been that night repeated in Samoa, lamen- 
tations more bitter, and cries more piercing, 
could scarcely -have attended it, than those which 
this intelligence awakened. Ina short time every 
sleeping native had been aroused, and through 
the morning twilight they were seen grouped 
together in solemn and sorrowful communica- 
tion, while every where might be heard the 
sounds of distress. Early on the following day 
the report brought to the spot chiefs, teachers, 
and multitudes of natives, who gathered around 
the house of their departed friend, uttering the 
pathetic cries, ‘fue Villiamu, aue Tama,’ 
‘Alas! Williams! Alas! our father!? Even the 
heathen were drawn to the place, and joined in 
these Jamentations. All were anxious to see 
Mrs. Williams, and to administer consolation; 
but this for many hours she was unable to bear. 
At length, towards the evening, she yielded to 
the great importunity of Malietoa, who had has- 
tened from his own settlement, andallowed him to 
be admitted; and, as soon as he entered the room, 
he burst forth into the most passionate expres- 
sions of distress, weeping, beating his breast. 
and crying, ‘Alas, Williamu, Walliamu, our 
father, our father! He has turned his face from 
us! We shall never see him more! He that 
brought us the godd word of salvation is gone! 
Oh! eruel heathen! they knew not what they 
did! How great a man they have destroyed \ 
After indulging for some time in these and simi- 
lar exclamations, he turned to Mrs. Williams, 
who was lying upon a sofa, and kneeling by her 
side, he gently took her hand, and, while the 
tears were flowing fast down her cheeks, he said, 


sword of .the| 


voted men in France. When he preaches in the 


self with grieving. You too will die with sor- 
row, and be taken away from us, and then, oh! 


very little boy who is with you, and think of 
that other litile one in a far distant land, and do 
not kill yourself. Do love, and pity, and com-| 
passionate us.”’ 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCH IN FRANCE. 

(From Mr. Grant’s New Work, “Paris and its People.”) 

The denomination next in importance to the 
Roman Catholics, is the Protestant Reformed 
Church. The entire number of ministers in 
France belonging to this body is about four hun- 
dred. Of this number, nearly two hundred preach 
evangelically. ‘Ihe rest are either Socinians or 
mere moral preachers, A great change for the 
better has of lute taken place in this denomina-} 
tion. ‘Thirty years ago, there were not more 
than ten out of the whole body of the pastots in 
the Protestant Church who held evangelical 
views. In Paris, the number of pastors in the 
Protestant Reformed Church is five, all of whom, 
with one exception, are zealous preachers of 
evangelical truth. By far the largest of the two 
congregations connected with this body, is that 
which meets in the Oratoire. ‘The average at- 
tendance cannot be less than twelve or fourteen 
hundred. ‘The pastors are the Rev. Frederick 
Monod and the Rev. Mr. Cocquerrelle. Mr. 
Monod has three brothers in the ministry, all of 
whom, as well as himself, preach evangelically. 
Of his colleague’s evangelism, there is, I fear, 
too much room for doubt. Mr. Monod’s brother, 
the Rev. Alphonse Monod of Lyons, is decidedly 
the first orator, as well as one of the most de- 


Oratoire, it is crowded to excess; and he is 
listened to with the most absorbing attention I 
ever witnessed. He is a man of the highest 
order of talent. of ardent piety, and of consum- 
ing zeal in his Master's service. He is doing 
unspeakable good in the south of France. I met 
with him in private, and was much struck with 
the exceeding modesty of his manner. When 
I heard him preach, and saw the effects produc- 
ed on his crowded audience, my mind at once 
reverted to what I had read of the oratory and 
eloquence of the celebrated Massillon. 

‘he members of the Protestant Church of 
France consider themselves a branch of the 
Church of Scotland.. Since the disruption of 
the latter body, they have identified themselves 
with the Free Church. ‘They are making col- 
lections among themselves—I mean those of 
them in Paris—in favour of the Seceders, which 
they expect to amount to about one hundred 
pounds. Mr. Frederick Monod mentioned to 
me, that the only value which they attach to the 
amount, consists in its being a practical expres- 
sion of their sympathy with the Free Church 
clergy. ‘They have so many claims on them- 
selves that they are not able to do much for 
others. 

The form of worship in the Reformed Church 
of France is still the same as it was in the time 
of Beza. Worship commences by the reader, 
or clerk, who is dressed in a gown and bands, 
reading achapter. ‘he congregation then join 
together in singing a psalm. Afterwards the 
clerk reads the ten commandments. ‘The min- 
ister next make a confession of sin, in the form 
of a short prayer composed by Beza. A por- 
tion of the Psalms of David is then again sung, 


after which the nreacher the throne o 
grace in an exteimporaneo . 


mon comes next. It usually occupies an hour 
in the delivery, and is followed by a sort of litur- 
gical prayer, which is succeeded by singing and 
the benediction. ‘Ihe congregation then depart, 
the services having altogether occupied about 
two hours 3 

The Protestant Reformed Church in France 
is supported by the State. Each of the five 
ministers in Paris receives three thousand francs, 
or one hundred and forty-five pounds from 
Government. ‘Their congregations make addi- 
tional contributions fur their support. 

‘The mode of choosing a pastor among this 
denomination is peculiar. ‘he Consistory, a 
body resembling the eldership in Scotland, send 
a memorial to the King in favour of the man 
they are desirous to obtain. ‘Ihe Consistory are 
supposed to represent the views of the congre- 
gation; and their wishes are, in every instance, 
unless there should be something extraordinary 
in the case, complied with by Government. 
The number of persons in Paris belonging to 
the Reformed Church may be about twenty-five 
hundred. ‘Ihere are only two churches at pre- 
sent, but a third is about to be built. 


THE SABBATH. 
Mr. Editor—Many are gratified by the indi- 


cations that are given, that the Directors of the 
Schenectady and Utica Railroad intend to stop 
the running of their cars on the Sabbath. ‘The 
western roads have long been wishing for this, 
and will be ready cheerfully to co-operate in so 
desirable an arrangement. ‘Ihe public senti- 
ment is strongly in favour of it, as is manifest 
from the great decrease of travel on that day. 
It is becoming more an‘! more disreputable to be 
seen thus violating the laws of God and man, 
and the conviction 1s exten that it is a mark 
of a low and vulgar mind. ®Facts also show, 
that it is unprofitable in a pecuniary point of 
view; and that if men would be most likely to 
be permanently. prospered in this world, they 
must keep the Sabbath. 

‘he citizens of those towns through which 
the cars have been run on the Sabbath, feel more 
and more deeply that their rights to the stillness 
trampled on, by the running of the cars. 1€ 
rumbling and whistling by the places of public 
worship, in the time of service, and the bustle 
and distraction of attention, which it occasions, 
is a great nuisance, which onght, without delay, 
to be abated. And should all our secular busi- 
ness, on the roads and on the canals, as well 
as in our fields, stores, and shops be disconti- 
nued on the Sabbath, and be confined to the six 
days in which, alone, man has a right to labour, 
there is no reason to doubt that the great inter- 
ests of all would be promoted. And it is one of 
the favourable signs of the present time that the 
number is so rapidly increasing in various parts 
of our land who are disposed to regard this wise 
and benevolent institution. ‘The physical, as 
well as the moral nature of man requires a day 
of weekly rest from the business and cares of life, 
that he may employ his mind on the higher and 
the eternal interests of his being. And no man 
can promote all his highest interests to the 
greatest extent, unless he will observe it. 

The philanthropic Wilberforce ascribes his 
continuance for so long a time, under such a 
great pressure of cares and business, in no small | 
degree to his habitwal and strict observance of 
the Sabbath. ‘*Q what a blessed day,’’ he 
says, *¢is the Sabbath, which allows us a pre- 
cious interval wherein to pause; to come out 
from the thickets of worldly concerns, and to 
give up ourselves to heavenly and spiritual ob- 
jects.’’ Observation and my own experience 
have convinced me that there isa spectal bless- 
ing on a right employment of these intervals.” 
«¢ One of their prime objects, in my judgment, 
is, to strengthen our impressions of invisible 
things, and to aequire a habit of living under 
their influence.” | 
‘And when he heard of the death of Lord Cas- 
flereagh,- he said, **Poor fellow! He w 
certainly deranged’; the effect probably of con- 


what shall we do? Think of John, and of your) 


impression on my mind is, that it is the effeet off 
the non-observance of Sunday.” ! 

We know the man who was charged with an 
immense amount of property, during the great 
pecuniary pressure of 1836-7, when all was in 
jeopardy, who said: “I should have been a 
dead man long ago, had it not’ been for the Sab- 
bath. Obliged to work. from morning to night, 
from morning to night, during the week, no one 
can tell how I felt on Saturday. T felt as if 1 
were guing into a dense fog. Every thing look- 
ed dark and gloomy. I could see no way out. 
It looked as if every thing would be lost. I 
gave it all up, and kept the Sabbath, in the good 
old way. On Monday, it was all bright sun- 
shine—I could see through.” He got through, 
and saved, by his financial skill and labour, a 
large amount of property. But said he, “Jf it 
had not been for the Sabbath, 1 have no doult 
I should have been a dead man long ago.” 

And, says that distinguished medical philoso-! 
pher, John Richard Farre, of London: * ‘The 
Sabbatical apresntment is not, as it has been 
sometimes thevlogically viewed, simply a pre- 
cept partaking of the nature of a political insti- 
tution; but it is to be numbered among the na- 
tural duties, if the preservation of life be a duty, 
and the premature destruction of it a sezcidal 
act.”’ And a number of our most distinguished 
physicians, who have lived on the Erie canal 
since its completion, state, that they have wit- 
nessed the same deteriorating effects of seven 
days labour on the physical constitution, which 
is referred to by Dr. Farre. All attentive ob- 
servers will, we have no doubt, come to a simi- 
lar conclusion. + 

And as to the moral effects of the desecration 
of the Sabbath, all know that they are most dis- 
astroys. But in illustration of it, though the 
facts are numerous and strong, we will mention 
only one. In one state prison, there were ad- 
mitted from September 1842 to September 1843, 
one hundred convicts. Eighty-nine of ther lit- 
erally had no Sabbath. ‘They did on that day, 
as they did on other days. Five attended pub- 
lic worship somefimes though not often. ‘The 
other six attended more often; though it does 
not appear that one of them duly observed the 
Sabbath, or habitually and regularly attended 
public worship. Should the examination be 
faithfully made, we apprehend the result would 
be substantially the same in all the prisons of 
our country. ‘The desecration of the Sabbath 
by secular business, travelling, or amusement, 
demoralizes the public mind and injures the 
community. The discontinuance of it, while it 
will gratify many, will tend powerfully to pro- 
mote the good of att.— Albany Argus. - 


SCOTCH MISSION. 


Mr. Schwartz writes in the most satisfactory 
and encouraging terms regarding the mission at 
Constantinople. Recent events, so far from 
having deterred the Jewish community from 
visiting the missionaries, have resulted in an in- 
creased measure of interest, and willingness to 
hear of the faith that is in Christ Jesus. 


Letter from Rev. C. Schwartz to J. G. Wood, Esq., dated 
Constantinople, September 7, 1843. 


My Dear Sir—It will no doubt have glad- 
dened: your heart to have seen, from my last let- 
ter (August 1,) that missionaries of the Free 
Church were the first who ever were permitted 
here to baptize Jews, in the presence of a great 
number of their brethren. I cannot but think 
that the Lord is willing to favour this his be- 
been privileged to lift up a glorious testi 
that shall never be forgotten, and by the won- 
derful results of which, even coming genera- 
tions, we may humbly trust, will be benefitted. 
Who can doubt but that the Lord is willing to 
give us every possible encouragement, that he 
has been pleased to lift upon us the light of his 
countenance, and to pour out of the richness of 
his mercy, blessing after blessing upon our fee- 
ble efforts? Where is a God like our God? 
Jehovah reigneth ; let all the earth rejoice. We 
have had again an opportunity of experiencing 
His faithfulness, and that He is ready to stand 
to his promise, ** Lo, | am with you always.” 
I must confess that I doubted for a long time 
whether we should baptize these two Jews pub- 
licly; whether it would not injure our inter- 
course with the Jews; whether the schools 
would not be stopped, the meetings cease, &c ; 
and even when I saw it my duty not to wait any 
longer, but to do as I ought, and leave the con- 
sequences with the Lord, I could only consent to 
it with great trembling and fear. But all my 
fears have been put to shame; the Lord has 
anew taught me a lesson, which can never be 
too ofien repeated, and which, [ hope, he will 
enable me never to forget, viz., that all things 
must work for good to those that love the Lord. 
The baptism has not only been blessed to those 
that received it, but to many other souls. The 
school is not only not injured, but even the 
minds of the chiidren have become awakened 
thereby. Often we find them, without their 


New ‘Testamnent; several begin already to know 
who the Lord Jesus was, and what he may, 
yea, must become, to self-ruined sinners. Asan 
instance, I may mention, that when [ explained 
the third chapter of Genesis to the larger ones, 
one boy (seven or eight years of age) cried out, 
«s Well, then, what shall become of us, since we 
are all sinners, and see that Adam has been ex- 
pelled from the * Garden of Eden’ (Paradise) 
even for one sin?”” By the seed of the woman, 
I replied, we may be saved, who, as you see, is 
to bruise the head of the serpent. Is this the 
Messiah 2°’ he asked, and when answered in the 
affirmative, another child began, * Is it not true 
that the Messiah is to be the Son of God? Isaac 


te hie) want mo 7? 
Many such-inetenees could I mentian ; but for 
the present this one may suffice. ‘The meet- 
ings on each Saturday afternoon, far from being 
stopped, have rather rapidly increased. Qn the} 
Saturday that succeeded the Sunday on which 
the baptism had been performed, 1 expected to 
see very few Jews assembled in our school- 
room!; but how shall [ describe to you the feel- 
ings of my heart, when I found there not less 
than from forty-five to fifty-five present, all wil- 
ling to sit down with me, and to listen to an ex- 
position of the Word of God? And since that. 
time neither heat, nor heavy showers of rain, 
have hindered them from) coming; and though! 
there are still some amongst them who come ei-. 
ther fur the sake of disputing, or out of curiosi- 
ty, yet by far the greater part come because they, 
begin to like the meetings themselves, ‘They 
have been very much struck with the simplicity 
and awful dignity of the whole baptismal ser- 
vice, and very much pleased with this—that we 
made not the sign of the cross, and that the He- 
brew language was used. ‘This feeling never 
can and never will be rooted out of the hearts of 
the Jews. Hebrew is to them the holy lan- 
guage, Jerusalem will ever remain the holy 
city; and the Jews themselves, though now 
trodden down under the feet of the Gentiles, 
are God’s chosen and peculiar people. Many 
have become awakened, and though they do 
not yet venture to come forward with any de- 
cided profession whatever, yet we may infer the 
state of their minds from their whole behaviour} 
toward us—from the eagerness with which they 
listen to thejexpositions given, and especially 
from their delighting in reading the Word of 
God, both Old and New Testament, and from 
their joy as often as any passage that seemed to 


Permit me 


our community. 


knowing of our being near them, reading in the} | 


in the country. 


Testament, is explained to them, 


‘in the softest and most soothing tones, ‘Oh! my 
mother, do not grieve so much; do not kill your- 


tinued wear and tear of mind, But the strong 


as} them difficult, or in contradiction with the ne excepied,) and the traly catholic ‘spirit which 


still to mention, that we, had the privilege 


tion of the church 


distributing, after the two last meetings, about 
forty Hebrew New ‘Testaments, which had been 
anxiously asked for, and afierwards diligently 
read, as we could sce frem the questions put to 
us. Several others begin now regularly to at- 
tend the German service of Mr. Schauffler 
every Sunday morning, where, I scarcely: need 
add, they hear the gospel. faithfully and power- 
fully preached. May we not hope that all this 
will wrn out to the glory and praise of our dear 
Saviour? Let me entreat all our dear friends 
never to forget Constantinople in their prayers 
befure the throne of grace, and especially to re- 
member our meetings and the two young con- 
verts, who, as we may assure them, aré ‘as 
= walking as it becomes disciples of Jesus 
irist. 


ONE OF THE BEST MEN GONE. 

It is with sorrow that we announce the death 
of Rev. John Robinson, D. D. 
Cabarras county, N. C., onthe 14th ult., in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age, and the fifty-first of 
his Christian Ministry. He had been about forty 
years Pastor of Poplar ‘Tent Church—where his 
labours were eminenily blessed. Our correspon- 
dent truly says, that his character was marked 
by great dignity and amenity of manners; his 
preaching was truly eloquent and impressive ; 
and in all his deportment he manifested the 
Christian and the gentleman; his intellect re- 
mained unclouded, and his faith unwavering to 
the last; he awaited his departure with patience 
and resignation, and fell asleep in Christ with- 
out a struggle, | 

Thus the fathers are going home. Dr. Robin- 
son was to young ministers one of the kindest 
of friends. Well do we remember what kind- 
ness he showed to us, the first time we ever saw 
him, and when we were among strangers. He 
was one of the kindest and most dignified of 
men. We believe his piety to have been very 
fervent.— Watchman of the South. 


THEOLOGICAL LIBRARIES. 


Professor Stuart, in a recent letter on the sub- 


ject of ‘Theological Seminaries, makes the fol- 


lowing interesting remarks concerning libraries. 
They will explain to some persons why it is, 
that ministers want so many more books than 
other people. i 

The subject ofa library, in such a Seminary, 
seems as yet to be very imperfectly understood 
‘The mass of people seem 
to think, that because you may count your thou- 
sands in volumes, you have a great many more 
books tan can everbe read by the students, and 
therefore that you are sufficiently provided for. 
But this is a great mistake. ‘here is not a li- 
brary in this country, which cannot be run out, 
if I may so express myself, on any one topic in 
theology, sacred philology, ecclesiastical history, 
or sacred rhet ric. What 1 mean, is, that the 
thorough study of any one important topic in 
either of these branclies, will send the student 
to books which are important to be consulted, 
but which the library does not contain. How 
mortifying this is to the ardent seeker afier know- 
ledge, can be fully known only to those who 
have experienced it. 

A gentleman of excellent sense, and of kind 
feelings, asked me sometime ago, how many books 
we had in our library. About 14,000 was the 
answer. Then, said he, you do not want any 
more. Certainly we do, I replied; we have 
only just begun to collect a library. But what 

u do with all these? he exclaimed, with 


you have got. if you live till a hundred years old. 
No, said I, I never expect to read through but a 
few. This is not what we want books for. 
What good can they do, he replied, with some 
alaerity, unless you read them? Aye, said I, to 
read them through and to consult them, are very 
diverse operations, Seeing an English Diction- 
ary lying upon his table, I added, my friend, did 
you ever read that Dictionary through? No, 
said he, with emphasis, who would ever think 
of doing such a thing as that? Just as svon 
might any body think of doing that, I replied, 
as of reading through all the books in a great 
library. We want to consult them as you do 
your Dictionary ; but it is rare indeed that a 
scholar, well-ripened, reads any book entirely 
through. Aye, said he, | understand it now. 
‘There is now and then a fact, or an opinion, that 
you want to verify and examine in its original 
sources, and these lie scattered through an im- 
mensity of books. 

Happy should I be, if I could, by this very 
simple illustration, make others understand, as 
well as he did, the importance and proper uses 
of a library. ‘The eircles of books for students, 
in the initiatory course ‘of their education, needs 
to be very large—well chosen they should be. 
But the professors who teach the students need 
a wide extent in which they may move, provid- 
ed they ever intend or expect to produce any 
thing of their own which is worthy of attention. 
How can a man work without tools? 

The late Professor Heyne of Gottingen, when 
asked by an agent of the government, what was 
the most secure and certain means of perpetua- 
ting the usefulness and the fame of a University 
replied instantaneously, ** A LL1IRRARY—A LARGE 
AND COMPLETE Liprary. Professors and teach- 
ers die; patrons die; protecting and helping 
governments die ; for all these are made up and 
consist of dying men. But A LIBRARY NEVER 
pies. It is there when teachers, professors, and 
patrons are in their graves. It speaks when 
they are silent. And so long as it is ample, and 
meets all the wants of students and authors, it 
will command a large retinue of attendants at the 
University.” 


ter recently received from a Naval Officer at 
Hong Kong. We doubt not most of our read- 
ers will feel an interest in their perusal.—Bos- 
ton Recorder. | 

Hoxe Kona, Cuina, July 4, 1843. 

«+ T have just received your letter dated Nov. 
8, 1842. and am delighted to find you are all so 
well. Fever has again attacked me, and placed 
me for a short period in rather an alarming state. 
Tanks to the Almighty I have now entirely 
recovered. ‘There is a most delightful Christian 
Society at Hong Kong, principally amongst the 
missionaries who have been employed in China, 
and those who have recently arrived. ‘The Rev. 
Dr. Bridgman is at the head of the missionaries 
here, both American and English, There is a 
Mr. Dean here, a Baptist clergyman, (who has 
latety lost his wife) who was missionary at Siam 
some years ago, and has recently come to Chi- 
na. He is an American—a most amiable and 
excellent man. He is a great favourite of — 
They had been acquainted nearly twelve months 
before | met Mr. Dean. What a most delightful 
meeting of Christian friends we had last Sunday 
afternoon. The sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per was administered by Dr. Bridgman, at the 
house of a gentleman, residing a short distance 
‘There were present Christians 
of all denominations and all ranks ; and 
myself were there in company with some de- 
voutly pious officers of the line and artiller a 
few English soldiers, with their wives and fam- 
ilies—missionaries, and laymen. Our host con- 
dueted the singing with great taste.on the organ 
in his drawing room, It was a most delightful 
union of Christians, 1 assure you; and from the 
variety of sécts and ‘denominations’ (Socinians 


prevailed, it was quite a.miniature representa- 
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Lthey, obedient to his command, went forth, not 


Tcaue—Three Dollars if within six months, or 
Dollars and Fifiy Cents in advance. 


‘To — Several communi- 
cations are crowded out this week to make 
room for, the discussion between the Rev. Drs. 
Pouts. and. Wainwright... Potts’s reply to 
‘thetast letter of Dr. Wainwright has been re- 
bY the Editor’ of the Commercial Adver- 
tiser, and will, appear in our next paper. 
of Jast:.week respecting 
‘our the future discussion of the Elder 
‘questions & typographical error occurred which 
contradicted .our meaning. In the notice we 
are made'to say “should communications on 
this ‘subject column it twill be neces- 
sarg to divide them.” We intended to say, “ it 
may be necessary to divide them,” that is, when 
various communications are on hand on dif- 
ferent sides, we propose ‘to devote the first three 
columns on. our first page to this subject until 
correspondents are satisfied. | It is not likely 
that’ we shall editorially say any thing more on 
the subject, We regard the matter as one 
importance on which general readers should be 
informed, but we do not wish unduly to obtrude 
it on their attention, Jf they wish to see the 
discussion they will know where to find it. 


— 


Quesrion.—The article of W. M. H. 
for which .we had reserved the allotted place on 
our first. page, did not reach us in time to ap- 
pear in our present number. 


: Norice.—We wrote more thaa a month since 
to the Rev, Arthur B. Bradford, of the Presby- 
tery of Beaver, requesting information how the 
box of books may be sent to Mr, M——, but 
as we have received no reply, we presume the 
letter has not reached him. If he sees this no- 
tice, will he please give us the required informa- 
tion without delay dete: 


De. Cunnincuam’s Visir ro Paivapet- 
‘paia.— The Rev. Dr. Cunningham of the 
Free Church of Scotland arrived in Philadel- 
phia on Tuesday, 9th inst, He met a number 
of the clergymen of Philadelphia on Wedpes- 
day morning. We insert the following account 
of their proceedings. 

At a meeting of clergymen, ia the Lecture 
Room of the Central Presbyteriau church, Philadel- 
yb Wednesday, the (ith inst., to meet the 

~ Rev. Dr. Cunningham, the deputation from the 
Free Church of Scotiand, there were present the 
following clergymen :—The Rev. Dr. Cuyler, the 
Rev. Dr.- John McDowell, and the Rev. Messrs. 
Boardman, Grant, Rood, Lord, Richards, Cham- 
berg, Dr. Parker, Dr. Carroll, Dr, Jones, Dr. Engles, 
Dr. Berg, Dr. Neil, Bev, Mr. Willson, Mr. ‘T'ude- 
hope, Mr. McLynu, Mr. Webster, Mr. Loughridge, 
Mr. Converse, Mr. Grayes, Mr. Vanartsdalen. 

Dr. John McDowell! was called to the chair, and 
Dr. Parker was appointed Clerk. Prayer was of- 
fered by the Rev. Mr. Webster. 

Dr. Cuyler introduced Dr. Cunningham, and in- 
timated the object of the meeting, whereupon Dr. 
Cunningham was invited tq address the meeting. 
Dr. Cunningham then proceeded to state that the 

Free Church of Scotland had deputed him to re- 


present to their Christian friends in the United 
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his disciples to go intowll the world to tell them 
} the possibility and the way of salvation, and 


= 


counting their lives dear to them, that they 
might be the heralds of such a message. The 
same delightful obligation is imposed on us. 
Wherever we turn our eyes there are suitable 
objects, who from the depths of sin and ruin, 
raise to us their imploring eyes. Without vi- 
sion they must perish, and shall we refuse to 
use the means which God: has placed in our 
hands to rescue them, and make them heirs of 
glory? The fields of heathenism are wide- 
spread, and are waiting for labourers to gather 
in the harvest. But this is not all, Thousands 
of our fellow countrymen are in a moral condi- 
tion but little different from that of heathenism. 
Yes, in our very neighbourhood the most in- 
viting fields of missionary labour are spread 
before our eyes. Our very friends and ac- 
quaintance are in the providence of God placed 
in. positions in which there are no religious pri- 
vileges. For these we plead. We do not ask 
that all our readers shoyld become missionaries, 
and go to them personally, but we expect them 
to becot.e missionaries in spirit, and send to 
them the bread of life, The Board of Missions 
is the oldest institytion in opr Church, and with 
many it has deservedly been a fayourite, How 
many ministers of Christ has it encouraged in 
their arduous and self-denying labours! How 
many churches has it. planted! How many 
neighbourhoods has it reformed and blessed! 
How many souls has it instrumentally saved ! 
Still it is prepared to do unspeakably more ; but 
it is powerless without the united aid of Chris- 
tians. Shall not this aid be extended? It is 
sufficient to say that its missionaries sometimes 
suffer ; its infant churches are in danger of lan- 
guishing ; it is compelled to shut its ears to the 
most urgent calls of new sections of country, 
because the professed disciples of Christ do not 
realize their responsibility, and as one man, 
come up toits help. Let this complaint cease. 
Let Christians remember that each and all of 
them are able to contribute something to this 
cause. Let them be admonished that they them- 
selves will soon be called to give a strict account 
of their stewardship to God, and if through for- 
getfulness, neglect, or parsimony, it shall be 
found that they are guilty of the blood of souls, 
how fearful will that account be! Resolve, 
therefore, at ouce what you will do. 


Dr. CunnincHam’s APPOINTMENTS IN THE 
Synop or New Jrrsey.—The Committee of 
the Synod of New Jersey, as was announced in 
our paper of last week, have made arrange- 
ments with Dr. Cunningham for holding public 
meetings on behalf of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, at the following places within the bounds 
of the Synod—at which Dr. Cunningham will 


be present : 
At Trenton, on the evening of January 15th. 
Princeton, 16th. 
Easton, 19th. 
Elizabethtown, be 21st. 


States, c matan 


was under the necessity of erecting seven hundred 
churches, tn addition to supporting the ordinances} 
of religion, and all the foreign missions, lately con- 
nected with the Established Church of Scotland ; 
and that it is aleo indispensable to their prosperity 
to systajn a College for educating young men for 
the sacred office, and callecting a library, &c. 

After Dr. Cunninghain’s statement, a letter was 
read trom Dr. Bethune, expressing his regret at 
being unable to attend the meeting on account of 
a previous engagement, and begging of Dr. Cun- 
ningham and his friends here asseinbled, to con- 
sider himself pledged to any assistance which he 
might be able to render in torwarding the objects 
of Lhe meeting. 

The Rev. Mr. Boardman then submitted the fol- 
lowing resolutions, viz. 

I. ‘his meeting has listened with deep interest 
to the statements of the Rey. Dr. Cunningham in 
relation to the Free Charch of Scotland, and ex- 
presses its hearty sympathy with that Church in 
her present trials and conflicts. 

lj. We tender a cordial welcome to our esteem- 
ed brother fron Scotland, and earnestly commend 
him, and the cause he represents, to the affection- 
ate regard and confidence of the churches with 
which we are connected. 

Resolyed, ‘That a committee be appointed to make 
arrangements for a series of public meetings, to be 
held during Dr. Cunningham's contemplated visit 
to this city, 

W hereupon the following named gentlemen were 
appointed this Committee. 

_. Rev. Messrs, Boardman, Barnes, Dr. Bethune, 
Rey. J, Chambers, I)r. Wylie, Dr. Berg, Rey. Mr. 
Webster, Rev. Mr. Willson, Dr, C, R. Demme, Rev. 
Mr. Dales. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting 
signed ‘by the Chairman and Secretary be pub- 
lished. Jonn McDows.z, Chairman. 
Parxer, Secretary. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received from 
a member of the Rutgers street church, New 
York, through the Rev. Dr, Krebs, fifty-seven 
dollars and e.ghteen cents, for the “fund for 
poor ministers’ libraries.” We understand that 
this sum is not to be appropriated for a congre- 
gational library, but to purchase books for poor 
clergymen. If we are wrong, Dr. Krebs will 


nod, as far as they can, to meet with Dr. Cun- 
ningham at these meetings. They earnestly 
request, also, that collections be taken in aid of 
the Free Church on the earliest practicable day 
thereafter. It will be impossible for Dr. Cun- 
ningham to visit all the churches, and what is 
done on behalf of his object must be done by 
the ministers and churches themselves; the 
Committee earnestly desire that every church 
within the bounds of the Synod may do some- 
thing. 


— 


On Ditr.—lIt is said that Bishop Hopkins, of 
Vermont, in the course of last week, visited 
Philadelphia, at the request of some of the 
Episcopal clergy, to lecture on the subject of 
the Reformation. The arrangements were par- 
tially made, when Bishop Onderdonk hearing 
of it, and not liking the subject of the proposed 
lectures, issued his interdict, and forbid the 
Bishop of Vermont from interfering with his 
diocese ! ! 


— 


NEANDER ON THE Cuurcu.— James M. 
Campbell & Co., of Philadelphia, have publish- 
ed in a handsome octavo volume of 330 pages, 
the * History of the planting and training of 
the Christian Church by the Apostles. By Dr. 
Augustus Neander. Translated from the third 
edition of the original German. By J. E. Ry- 
land.” This is a work which we have never 
before seen, and as it treats of a great variety of 
subjects, we would not venture on a definite 
opinion of it without a thorough perusal. Our 
prepossessions are, however, much in favour of 
the writings of this accomplished scholar, histo- 
rian, and Christian. 


— 


| season, significantly says— In our good wishes 


because we regard their bishops as presbyters, 
aod nothing more, and as such admit that they 
havea right to ordain. We only strip them.of 
their assumed apostolical character, and then 
recognize them as good Presbyterians. 


— 


Booxs.—We would give notice to the church- 
es concerned, that from the fund entrusted to 
our care, we have appropriated for congrega- 
tional libraries, a selection of the books of. the 
Board of Publication, to the Presbyterian 
church in Franklin, Mississippi, and to the 
Presbyterian church of Weston, Platte county, 
Missouri, each to the value of between forty 
and fifty dollars. The pastors of these church- 
es will please inform .us as soon as_ possible, 
how the books may be safely sent. 

This exhausts the fund entrusted-to us for 
this benevolent purpose, and unless replenish- 
ed, the other applications received must re- 
main unsatisfied. We hope, however, that the 
Lord may put it into the hearts of some who 
are able, to engage thoroughly in this new de- 
partment of benevolence, It is impossible for 
us to publish all the applications we receive, 
many of which are highly interesting as de- 
scriptive of the destitutions of our country. 


— 


American Protestant AssociaTIon.— It 
is proposed to issue a quarterly review under 
the auspices of this Association, and with a 
view to promote its objects, under the editorial 
supervision of the Rev. Rufus W. Griswold, as- 
sisted by several other clergymen. The first 
number will be published this month, and each 
number will contain 108 pages. The price 
per annum, will be one dollar, paid in advance. 
Herman Hooker, of Philadelphia, will be the 
publisher. We wish the enterprise entire suc- 
cess. 


— 


Tus New Hymn Book.—We have been re- 
quested to state that the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication can furnish the New Hymn Book 
in various sizes and styles of binding, at the 
following prices:-—Large size, 12mo., sheep, 
$l1—roan, marble edges, $1.25—roan, extra 
gilt, $2—Turkey morocco, extra gilt, $2.50. 
Small size 24mo., 35 cents—sheep do. colour- 
ed, 374 cents—pocket book form, gilt, 874 
cents—roan, extra gilt, $1.123—Turkey mo- 
rocco, extra gilt, $1.50. Subject to the follow- 
ing rates of discount allowed on the other pub- 
lications of the Board, viz. 

All sales amounting toten dollars, cash. 

Sales above ten dollars, but not exceeding 
twenty, cash, with a discount of ten per cent. 

Sales in amount from twenty to fifty dollars, 
cash, with a discount of twenty per cent. 

Sales above fifty dollars, on a credit of six 
months, and a discount of twenty per cent., 
with an additional discount of five per cent. 
from the net prices, when the cash is remitted 
at the time of purchase. 


TemPerance.—The third number of Mr. 
Delavan’s Inquirer contains the voluminous cor- 


T Hun of Albany, relative to Dr. Sewall’s 


drawings of the human stomach as affected by 
intoxicating drinks. Dr. Hun denies the truth 
of the delineation, so far as it respects the sto- 
mach of the moderate drinker. Both gentlemen 
display ability; but we are not competent in 
this one particular to decide between them. 
Even anatomists seem to differ. 


Goop Wisnes.—The Catholic Herald, in 
presenting to its readers the salutations of the 


for our subscribers, we must not forget to wish 
them all a good memory, a sound conscience, 
and. means to pay their just debts.” 


CaMPRBELL’s MaGazine.—T first number 
in the new year of this popular journal, has 
been issued with its usual variety of selections 
from foreign magazines. The mezzotinto 
‘which adorns it, and which represents the trial 
of Queen Katharine, is an elaborate and beau- 
tiful work of art. 


— 


MINUTES OF THE ASSEMLLY.—The following 
we extract from the Protestant and Herald: 


“ Will Dr.. Engles be so good as to tell us what 
has become of the proposition for publishing the 
entire minutes of the General Assembly, froin its 


-be’seven or eight hundred names to justify 


commencement of such an undertaking. The 


Femissness of the Presbyteries is remarkable,| 


po. 


and if the work is not prosecuted, its failure 


will be attributable to this cause, 


Ecc.estasticaL.—On the 7th of November, 
Mr. Charles Evans was ordained by the Pres- 
bytery of Luzerne, at Northmoreland, Penn- 
sylvania, and installed pastor of the churches o! 
Neorthmoreland and Lackewana. On that oc- 
casion, the Rev. Mr. Snowden of Kingston, pre- 
sided; Mr. Dorrance, of Wilgesbarre, preach- 
ed and gave the charge to the pastor; and the 
Rev. Wm. Hunting, of Hanover, gave the 
charge to the congregation. ; 

Aa adjourned meeting of the West Hanover 
Presbytery, was held at Old Concord, in Camp- 
bell, December 22d, 1843, at which Mr, Wil- 
liam W, Stickley, a licentiate recently received 
from Winchester Presbytery, was ordained to 
the whole work of the gospel ministry, and in- 
stalled pastor of Old Concord church. The or- 
dination sermon was preached by Rev. Isaac 
Cochran ; the charge to the pastor by the Rev. 
William Hamersley; and the charge to the 
people by the Rev. John H. Bocock. 


ROLL OF THE SCOTCH CHURCH. 

The official catalogue of the members of the 
late General Assembly of the Free Church, who 
have seceded from the Established Church, has 
been published, from which it appears that the 
whole number of congregations belonging to the 
Assembly is 590, and the whole number of min- 
isters, 511. Several churches sent no clerical 
delegate, which makes it probable that the entire 
number of ministers exceeds this. This will 
probably be news to the learned editor of the 
Episcopal Banner, who gave out, awhile ago, 
that the number of the seceding ministers was 
two hundred and fourteen!—WN. Y. £vungelist. 


For the 
MR. READ’S BOOK. 


The Romance of Missions is in its vigour. 
The great command of the Lord of glory is lost 
sight of, except it be supported by bold assump- 
tions; and the melancholy fact that a generation 
is perishing, scarcely excites half the interest 
which is aroused by startling deductions from 
some highly coloured statement. ‘The mission- 
ary who, broken by a foreign clime, returns, and 
secks to benefit the churches by presenting 
plainly the things he has seen, sadlv mistakes the 
taste of the age, and consequently fails to accom- 
plish his desire. His book is set aside. His 
cautious statements, his anxiety to prevent mis- 
apprehensivn, and his praiseworthy endeavour 
tu enable his brethren to look at the heathen 
world as he knows it to be, are little to the fancy 
of the lovers of religious fiction ;—there is no po- 
eiry in such things. Capitals, italies, and super- 
latives are necessary ingredients, in the compo- 
sition of a popular book. In these Mr. Read’s 
book is lamentabiy deficient; he speaks as unto 
wise men, not as unto those who have itching 
ears, and who love excitement more than know- 
ledge, and day-dreams better than duty. 

ue CurisTian BRAHMIN,” was published 
in New York in 1836. It is a simple narra- 
tive of the conversion and labours of Babajée, 
born a Brahmin, brought to the knowledge of 


| Jesus, and who after serving him first as a pri- 


vate inember, and then as a Ruling Elder, at 
Ahmednuggur, died in peaceful hope. ‘To the 
biographical sketch, is appended a_cupious 


en 

The first edition has passed away, and it is be- 
lieved that a wider circulation of the volume, 
would serve, in no small degrge, to benefit the 
cause of missions. 

Too much is done in the way of pressing 
books on the public, and a newspaper notice, 
though worded so as to be strictly true, is often- 
times designedly put in such a shape as will 
make a mosterroneous impression. An instance 
isathand. ‘I'he work of Dr. Edward Robin- 


‘Travels had just been read with avidity, and all 
the presses in certain quarters spoke of it so as 
to convey the notion that in Robinson’s work 
we should have the feast, of which Stephens 
gave the foretaste. ‘lhe large elegant volumes 
were rapidly spread through the land, and: the 
purchasers found that they had not received 
what they were led to expect. ‘To the great 
body of readers, it was scarcely as interesting as 
would have been an old copy of Morse’s East- 
ern Gazetteer. It was a learned, abstruse, geo- 
graphical work, and as litile fitted to enliven a 
fainily circle, as the English translation of Ge- 
senius’ Lexicon. 

But Robinson’s travels were launched from 
the press, in the | 

“ genial hour when puffs prevail, 

And spread the sheet und swell the lagying sale.” 
Mr. Read has sent out an unpretending book, 
full of instruction, It is true it is mainly devo- 
ted to the particulars of the conversion of one 
man: and many will say ‘* only one—that is 
nothing ; why we have at least rurrry added 
to our church every quarter.’’ It has been said 
by a divine, once a leader in propagating new 


formation to the present tine? What is the num- 
ber of subscribers procured for the work? Have 
all the Presbyteries attended tothe matter? What 
number of subscribers would justify the Board’s 
putting the work to press? How many in addition 
to the number obtained would secure success? 

think if the papers friendly to this enterprise would 
keep this subject before the church until spring, it 


such importance could fail in our church, for want 
of patronage, if the press would hold it up in all its 
value. Will the Presbyterian tell us what has 
been done? Publish the list of subscribers and 


urge the importance of the work upon the ministr 


Consisrency.—A writer in the 


please correct us. 


Domestic Misstons.—Our readers are re- 
quested to give their prayerful attention to the 
exposition of the state of Domestic Missions in 
our Church, which may be found on the first 
page of our paper. We have often been pain- 
fully impressed with the inadequate sihdisboel 
made by the Church for conducting this impor- 
tant scheme, confessedly one of the most im- 


portant to which the attention of Christians) 


can be directed. If there be one duty more ob- 
ligatory og a disciple of Christ than another, 
it is that of extending the blessings of salvation| 
to his dying fellow men. How can it be 
neglected with any show of consistency? The 
Lord Jesus died for men, and through the riches. 
of his mercy the knowledge of this salvation 
has been communicated to us, and with the ex- 
press command that we should spread the glad 
intelligence to others. None dare deny that 
the command is reasonable, that it is addressed 
to our best sympathies as Christians, and that 
it should be responded to with the utmost cheer- 
fylness. Have we indeed been savingly en- 
lightened, and inspired with a hope full of im- 
mortality? And can we in full view of the 
_ peril we have escaped, be heartlessly indiffer- 
ent tq the eternal ruin which -impends over 
_ Shoge whose souls are as precious as our own ? 
Ob!. it-cannot, must not be, They must not be 
"permitted to perish without an earnest, anxious 
effort to save them. The Saviour wept over 
sinners—he died for them—he commissi 


the Cross,” under this signature, imagines that 


efforts to obtain subscribers, and return the same to 
the editor of the Presbyterian, as early as possible. 


he has found us napping, by comparing our pre- 
sent views on ministerial succession with those 
expressed by us in 1821, in an article on Lay 
Preaching, published at that time in the Presby- 
terian Magazine. He travels a little beyond the 
fact, in stating that we were the “ prominent 
conductor” of that periodical, and “a noted 
contributor,” as we contributed very little for it, 
and were by no means prominent as a conduc- 
tor, As we were young in years, in the min- 
istry, and in the use of the pen at the above 
mentioned date, some charity should be extend- 
ed to us, if, in the lapse of so many years, our 
opinions had yudergone a change; but we will 
offer no such plea. We find in looking upon 
this old acquaintance, the memory of which had 
well nigh perished, that we remain doggedly of 
the same opinion still, While we believe the 
true succession to be one of pure scriptural 
truth, yet we maintain that, in the settled state 
of the Church, ministers alone haye the right to 
communicate ministerial authority, and that 
mere laymen have no right to preach or ad- 
minister sacraments. For reasons already ex- 
pressed, we regard the doctrine of an ynbroken 
line of prelates from the Apostles’ times, and 
with apostolical powers, as a sheer figment in- 
capable of proof; and yet we believe that if aj/ 
succession can be proved, it is that of the ordi- 


More than one hundred subscribers have been pro- 
cured in Kentucky ; I have seen no notice of them 
in the Presbyterian. Have they been returned to 
Dr. Engles? A call earnest and loud, and (if need 
be) long, should be made, before this work, so im- 
portant to the ministers and eldership, should be 
abandoned. Will the press make it! I hope it 
will, and that a response will be at once made, re- 
quiring the publication, with a copious index, em- 
enn both the associate minutes and the early 
records.” 


In reply, we state that we have received the 
following pledges from Presbyteries :—Carlisle, 
six copies; Fayetteville, fifty; St. Louis, ten ; 
South Alabama, twenty ; Orange, twenty-one ; 
Hopewell, twenty; Cincinnati, ten ; Wooster, 
seven; Richland, four; Ohio, ten; Oxford, 
six ; Northumberland, twelve; South Carolina, 
fifteen; Lake, two; Clinton, thirteen; Indian- 
apolis, five; Blairsville, eleven; West Han- 
over, fourteen; Transylvania, sixteen; Lex- 
ington, seventeen; Miami, seven; Elizabeth- 
town, three; Sidney, seven; Ebenezer, thirty ; 
West Lexington, twenty-six ; Lancaster, two; 
Crawfordsville, five; Susquehanna, two; New 
Brunswick, twenty-eight; West Jersey, nine ; 
Bedford, fourteen; North River, twenty ; Wy- 
oming, six; Second Presbytery of Philadelphia, | 
nine; Baltimore, twenty-five; Winchester, 
thirteen ; Concord, twenty-one. 

Thus out of one hundred and two Presbyte- 


would succeed. I cannot believe that a work of 


divinity and revivals, now a perfectionisi—** We 
have no missionaries worthy of the name, and we 
never have had. If [ were among the heathen, 
I would in one half hour bring them to a stand, 
either to accept or reject Christ.”” * Yes, re. 
plied a veteran labourer in India, you might easi- 
ly do that; in less than that time they would 
take their stand and decide to reject the Lord.”’ 


obstacles to be overcome when they speak of 

the conversion of one soul, as a trifle. The 

mighty barriers in the way were before the eyes 

of Jeremiah, when he said, ‘+ Pass ye over the 


Chitin and see, and send unto Kedar 
and consider diligently and coo if here ha 


which are yet no gods?” Jer. ii. 1011. We 
too often forget that God in making premises to 
apostate Israel, says: “I will take one of a city 
and two of a family” (or tribe). And if he thus 
restrict his blessing toward them, why should it 
be strange that he takes but one Brahman out of 
that deceiiful, selfish, licentious, haughty caste? 

Mr. Read has drawn a sketch from life, sim- 
ple, guarded, and unvarnished. He has found a 
grain of golden ore, and he shows it to you as 
he found it. He has not refined it and handed 
itto you, as if it were thus when he saw it 
sparkle on the ground He shows it to you, in 
the ore. A skilful book-maker would have 
taken the grain of gold, refined it, and alloyed it 
so as to make it seem twice as large ;—or he 
would have hammered it into leaves, and spread 
it over a vast surface, and made all beneath pass 
for gold; or he would have put it into wire, and 
drawn it to the tenuity of a hair. | 
plain fact is the only thing of value, and truth is 
the only thing which will serve the cause of the 
Redeemer. 

Cheap publications are so much the order of 
the day, that there seems ,but little encourage- 
ment to the publication of an American book. 
The hawking of novels about for a shilling a 
piece, is filling up too many dwellings with pal- 
try and pestilential trash ; shelves and tables are 
loaded with pamphlet editions of novels of every 
grade, while too seldom do we see a tenth of the 
money laid out in approved religious works. In 
the country, the place of bookstores is effectual- 
i supplied by trampers, with books full of 

ashy wood cuts, dong up in tawdry bindings. 


ries, we have received pledges from only thirty-| Where we would in vain seek to sell a dollar's 


seven, engaging to take only four hundred and 


nary ministers of the gospel, and that the Pres- 
byterian Church hasit. We have never denied 
that the Episcopal Church has a valid ministry, 


ninety-eight copies. Jn addition to these a few 


worth of the best books published by our Board 
of Publication, you will find them laying out five 
or ten dollars on ** The Flag Ship,”’—or 


individual names have been sent. There should 


as? 


> 


“‘Sears’s Picture Books’’—and such catchpen- 


sketch of the Hindoo religion, its doctrines, ob- | 
oid 


son on Palestine, was in the press; Stephens’s 


‘Too little do our Christian brethren realize the} 


euch | 
athing. lath a nation changed their gods 


After all, the} 


nies, Can no way be devised by which our 
congregations may be supplied with useful read- 
ing? 


A second edition of the Christian Brahmin is 
spoken of ; we sincerely hope that it may have 
a wide circulation, and be as useful in diffusing 
correct missionary knowledge, as the amiable 
author can wish. G.S. U. 


For the Presbyterian. 
OUR DUTY TO THE DESTITUTE. | 


It is the will of our Master that we should do 
good as we have opportunity to all men, espe- 
cially 1o them of the household of faith. He 
that giveth, is required to do it according to his 
ability, that God in all things may be glorified 
through Christ Jesus. 
Our church has at the present, abundant op- 
portunities of doing good. Let us look at her 
ability. | 

at any period of her existence before, 
was she so gracivusly favoured by the God of 
heaven ; for nearly every congregation in the four 
northern Synods, which is capable of supporting 
a pastor, has one. ‘There are probably not ten 
important vacancies out of four hundred and for- 
ty churches. ‘Ihe Albany Presbytery reports 
two large congregations vacant, Johnstown and 
Cazenovia, and three feeble congregations, Car- 
lisle, Princetown, and Corinth. Now, surely, 
the twenty-one churches, which have pastors or 
Stated Supplies, and 3420 communicants, ought 
to see those feeble vacancies supplied and to pro- 
vide the means for sustaining the gospel there. 
‘The Presbytery of ‘Troy has only two sinall con- 
gregations vacant, while eight others are supplied. 
The Presbytery of Columbia reports the churcn 
of Lexington vacant, and it is represented as an 
interesting and promising field; why is it left 
without a minister year afier year? Hudson 
Presbytery with fifteen churches, and 1890 
communicants, has only one vacaney, (Milford, 
Pennsylvania.) North River Presbytery has 
but one (Highlands, New York.) Long Island 
Presbytery but one (Fresh Ponds, Long Island,) 
and the 2d Presbytery of New York, none. ‘The 
Bedford Presbytery with sixteen churches has 
four feeble vacancies, leaving the whole Synod 
of New York with only eight congregations un- 
supplied—and each of these would need aid 
from the Board of Missions ; are there not in the 
Synod, enough licentiates or unemployed minis- 
ters to supply eight congregations ? 

Elizabethtown Presbytery with twenty-two 
churches has only one vacancy, Mount Freedom, 
a congregation with ninety-nine communicanis. 
New Brunswick Presbytery with twenty church- 
es, has not one unsupplied, nor has Newton 
Presbytery, 0: Raritan. ‘The Susquehanna 
Presbytery with twenty churches, has only 
one important vacancy, (Wyalusing with one 
hundred and two communicants) and two 
missionary congregations, Windham and Brain- 
trim. ‘he Presbytery of Luzerne with thir- 
teen churches has only one vacancy, Port 
Carbon, with ninety-one communicants—a_ pe- 
culiarly interesting field, which the Lord has 
blessed, situated in a growing region, and a ne- 
glected pupulation; a field where the labourer 
would reap spiritual blessings, for he would 
preach the gospel to the poor and the pious. 
West Jersey Presbytery reports ouly one vacan- 
cy, Mount Holly: so that in the New Jersey 
Synod with one hundred and three churches, 
there are nut more than six or seven congrega- 
tions vacant, and they are all with one or two 
exceptions, in need of aid from the Board of 
Missions. Ought not a Synod, so favoured 
with means of grace, to seek out men to enter 
on those fields, and to furnish the funds to ena- 

le them to settle in them? 

Ali the churches in Philadelphia Presbytery, 
but three missionary ones are supplied; all in 
the 2d Presbytery but two very feeble ones ; all 
but one in Newcastle Presbytery ; all but one 
in Donegal; all in Baltimore Presbytery but one. 


Carlisle Presbytery has forty churches and only 
Inree are vacane. Presbytery with 


thirty-four churehes, has six vacancies, and 
Northumberland with twenty-nine churches, has 
three vacancies. In the Philadelphia Synod 
there are twenty vacancies, out of two hundred 
and eleven churches, and the vacant ones are all 
feeble, needing missionary aid, 

The Synod of Philadelphia has thirty-four li- 
centiates, New Jersey has twenty-two, New 
York has fourteen, and Albany has ten. So that 
in these four Synods there are forty vacant mis- 
sionary fiekis, and eighty licentiates, saying. 
Here am [; send 


them in these destitute places ; it is willing and 
anxious to send them; but they hear no Mace- 
donian cry especially addressed to them, and 
they too seldom covet the honour of building 
where no other man is willing tv go. We have 
twice as many licentiates as we can employ, and 
yet our missionary ground is unulled. 

As a Church, we are debtors to our poor bre- 
thren, for God has been gracious to us, and 
given us peace within and on every side; he has 
raised up for us ministers, enough to supply 
every congregation; he has added to us hun- 
dreds of new communicants, What then is our 
duty to the destitute? ‘There is little left to do, 
at home; and we have the means of supplying 
the destitute in the distant states. Now more 
than ever is the call to help the feeble a clear 
one, for it comes enforced by the mercies of God 
abounding to us. ‘* As God hath prospered 
thee, thou shalt give.” K. H. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 


I have lying before me a pamphlet, published 

a few months since at Nashville. containing three 
discourses upon ** The Unity of the Church—the 
Ministry—and the Apostolical Succession, by 
Rt. Rev. James Hervey Otev, D. D., Bishop of 
‘Tennessee.”’ I give the tiles of both the speaker 
and pamphlet literally. Without attempting to 
notice the style, doctrines or claims of the pro- 
duction, for 1 understand these will be examined 
by others, my attention was attracted by the title 
of office by which the writer is designated. 
Among the Protestant churches of the state of 
‘Tennessee, probably the Protestant Episcopal is 
less numerous then citer the Baptist, -Me- 
thodist, or Presbyterian. Yet if we may judge 


he is entitled to a jurisdiction over all of them, 
and indeed over all the citizens of the State. 

Being desirous of definite information on all 
ecclesiastical subjects, I wish to inquire how he 
acquired a right to the title Bishop of ‘Tennessee. 
Our county is considered republican and I sup- 
pose all ofhcers are either elected by the people, 
or appointed by some authority delegated by 
them. Was he elected to that office by the peo- 
ple? Or was he appointed by the governor, or 
legislature? If not how did he become the pri- 
mate and spiritual Lord of the independent and 
republican state of Tennessee? An editor of a 
newspaper in the state of New York, some years’ 
since, resolved himself into the character of 
** Judge of Israel,’’ and justified the procedure 
upon the ground that he could not be elected to 
that office, and therefore ** it must be assumed.” 
Is it in a simijar manner that we find Bishops ot 
New Jersey, New York, Norih Carolina, and 
‘Tennessee? ‘Thy certainly could not be appoint- 
ed or chosen to those offices by any state au- 
thority, and perhaps like our Hebrew editox, con- 
clude that the title at Jeast shall be assumed. Ii) 
such be not the origin of these titles, they are 
invited to inform the public of the true svurce 
whence they are obtained. 

In a prelaiury note prefixed to the pamphlet, 
the writer infer alia, has this paragraph: * ‘Nhe 
wriler has no expectation that these discourses| 
will prove palatable to the great majority in this 
country, * who call themselves Christians.”’ Yet 
he is not without hope that their facts, statements, 
and arguinenis, if duly weighed, will lead to 
further examinations on the part of those who 
are concerned ‘to know the truth.” ‘And if 
for necessary truth’s sake only, any man will be 


offended, nay take, nay snatch at that offence’ 


which is not given, 1 know no fence for that.” 


The Church is abundantly able to sustain! 


from the title assumed by the Rt. Rev. Bishop} 


*T'is truth and I must tell it; ‘tis the Gospel, and 
I must preach it. And far safer it is in this 
ease to bear anger from men than a wo from 


‘The words ** who call themselves Christians” 
are given asa quotation. For whatl do not 
known unless to give them a special prominence. 
Surely the Rt. Rev. prelate of the diocese of 
‘Tennessee cannot doubt that the Gospel which 
he must preach will be palatable to true Chris- 
tians, for they, yeaall of them dearly love the sa- 
cred truths of the blessed Gospel, and consequent- 
ly they cannot be offended at them. Who then 
are the people designated as those, ** who call 
themselves Christians?’’ Not the whole public 
who makes no profession of religion, for they 
do not * call themselves Christians.” Not the 
unevangelized heathen for they are not in * this 
country.’’ ‘They can be none other then, than 
the professors o/ religion in this country, who as 
not being Episcopalians are nut true Christians, 
but without a right to do so, call themselves by 
that name. Which is the more remarkable in 
such language, the modesty, or the exuberant 
charity of the writer? 

The distinction which the Bishop makes be- 
tween “facts and statements,’’ does not | believe 
hold in the writings of most of the true and god- 
ly successors of the apostles; that it is well taken 
for these discourses perhaps it would be wrong 
to dispute. | 

Several curious inquiries might be urged 
respecting what that truth and that Gospel is, 
which the learned prelate must tell and preach. 
Is it found in the following passage? p. 27. 
“ They (the British clergy) never (no not from 
the days of St. Paul up to his successors the 
English bishops of this day,) they never yielded 
up the mitre of Catholic independence into the 
hands of the usurping Romans.’’ If such asser- 
tions respecting the succession of English bishops 
or the independence of the British hierarchy, 
from the pope of Rome are specimens of the 
truth’? and ** Gospel” taught by the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop of ‘Tennessee, what may be expected of 
his inferior clergy? Gladly would I hope such 
statements are not often published by ministers 
and teachers of the Gospel of our Lord.’’ In 
that same pamphlet of less than one hundred 
pages, the writer inserts a list of bishops, which 
if correct would prove that the English and 
American bishops of this day, derive their suc- 
cession, not from Paul but from John, descend- 
ing through a long‘list of popish bishops in Eng- 
land. Dr. Hook and other Episcopal advocates 
of this succession scheme, derived their lineage 
from Peter and the popes of Rome. Yet says 
his Reverence “Tis the Gospel and I must 


preach it.” 

Can attachment to a favorite theory so far 
seduce the mind of good and pious men, that 
they should believe and honestly preach such 
things as the Gospel? I believe we must admit 
it, and add with Burns that mankind 

“ Are unco weak.” 
PRESBYTER.. 


A CHURCH WITHOUT A BISHOP. 
We copy from the New York Commercial 
Advertiser the following correspondence be- 


tween the Rev. Drs. Potts and Wainwright. 


REV. DR. WAINWRIGHT TO REV. DR. POTTS. 

Rev. and Dear Sir—In the few lines to which ] 
was restricted on Saturday, I had only the opportu- 
nity of acknowledging the perusal of your letter. 
and expressing my readiness to meet you in the 
discussion which you invite. Tosome preliminary 
observations upon the occasion and character of 
your letter, which | should then have offered, had 
there been time, I now ask your attention. 

I cannot but deem it a cause of regret that, be- 
fore taking so decided a step as that of addressing a 
letter to me in the columns of a newspaper, and 
thus leaving me no alternative but to reply to it 
through the same channel, you had not becn at some 
pains to ascertain both the accuracy of the report 
of my speech at the New England dinner which 
you quote, and the circumstances under which it 
was delivered. Had you pursued this course I 
think you would very probably have come to the 
conclusion that the occasion did not warrant the 
public attack you have made upon me. _ Indeed, | 
doubt whether any one, maintaining opinions dif- 
ferent from those which I hold upon the subject of 
the organization of the Christian Church, and who 
had been present both at the oration and the din- 
ner, could have felt warranted in interpreting my 
language as partaking at all of the character of “a 
defiance,” to use your own expression; unless in- 
deed his feelings had previously been in such a 
state of excitement as to produce a rabid thirst 
for controversy. You were not present, and there- 
fere under this cover may escape from the conse- 
quences of such an imputation, 

To my knowledge there were two clergymen 
present at the dinner, and, as I suppose, at the ora- 
tion, who are as strongly opposed to prelacy in all 
its shapes as you can possibly be, and who are as 
able and I doubt not as ready as yourself to take up 
the gauntlet had it been thrown down upon this 
question, but who did not consider my remarks as 
partaking of the nature of a challenge or defiance. 
This consideration, however, is not of much i:m- 
portance now, because since the issue has been 
joined, | take it fur granted that neither of us feels 
inclined to shrink from the enceunter. I only al- 
lude to it, to shield myself from the imputation of 
having justly provoked a religious controversy, to 
which my tastes and habits of life are entirely op- 
posed: and which, in common, as I believe, with 
the great body of the community in which we 
live, | deprecate except under a very stringent ne- 
cessity. 

I aim the more surprised at the course you have 
pursued, from your assertion that “ you are quite 
unwilling to suppose that | have been correctly re- 
poried.”—Three different times in the course of 
your letter you make this declaration. Now, not- 
withstanding this emphatic reiteration, | fancy 
there must have been a sort of conviction in your 
mind, of which, probably, yon were strangely un- 
conscious at the time, that what I said had been 
correctly stated. Otherwise, 1 think you would 
not have been so ready to place yourself in a posi- 
tion, so undesirable for the members of our profes- 
sion, as that of combatants in a daily newspaper, 
and compel me to follow you there. Had you 
made suitable inquiries, such as I should suppose 
would have been naturally suggested to you by 
your professed “ unwillingness tu believe that Dr. 
Wainwright would state so offensive a position at 
any time, and least of all on such an occasion,” 
and one which “affronted the best sensibilities of 
those there assembled by defiling the graves o 
their fathers,” and one which was objectionable 
in the-light of taste and courtesy—” had you 
made such inquiries, prompted by your implied 
previous good opinion of my social taste and cour- 
tesy and Christian charity, betore visiting upon me 
a contingent public denunciation, you would have 
learned that while I affirmed a principle which it 
is notorious that the great body of the Catholic 
Church has ever maintained, it was not done in an 
offensive manner, or an exclusive spirit, or without 
some provocation. 

You ask if the form in which I placed the words 
—*‘* there cannot be a Church without a Bishop,” 

Isnotadefiance. ‘* If it does not give a challenge, 
dves it not invite one!” I reply distinctly, that 
what I said, taken in the connection in which | 
said it, was not a challenge, or a defiance; nor 
was it intended to invite either, from any quarter 
whatever. ‘To assume such an attitude, on such 
an occasion, | should with you regard as an indica- 
tion of exceedingly bad “ taste,” and as evincing a 
want not only of * courtesy,” but of Christian charity. 

What then, you will now perhaps be inclined to 
ask, were the circumstances which prompted the 
deelagation { made, and authorised, in my judg- 
ment, its utterance at such a time and place? | 
will tell you: | was expressly invited to hear Mr. 
Choate’s oration; and upon going to the Taberna- 
cle for this purpose, and placing myself among the 
general mass of the audience, was drawn by the 
managers of the New England Society from the 
unobtrusive po-ition [ had selected, and urged 10 
take a more prominent situation by the side of the 
orator; of the day. Whether or not it was prudent 
in me, holding the peculiar views of a churcliman, 
to attend the ce]~bration at all, is a question aside 
from the present matter, and one in which you can 
have no interest; but I may say, in passing, that it 
is a question, in regard to any future decision of 
which, I have certainly obtained some new views 

from experience. Let this pass then. 

I was present from the interest I felt on the oc- 
casion, as the son of a New England mother des- 
cended from a long line of ancesiors reaching up to 
the early settlement of the country—as having passed 
my early years, from the age of ten to that of nearly 
thirty, in New England—as having received my 


as having been connected, at two different periods, 
with two New England parishes, containing the 
best and most affectionate people a pastor was ever 
blessed with—as having now many of my dearest 
friends resident in New England, and closely iden- 
tified with her literary, civil and religious institu- 
tions—end as regarding New England with deep 
respect and affection for the intelligence and vir- 
tues of its people. In this spirit, and under the in- 
fluence of associations so hallowed, I attended the 
celebration, as I have done in repeated instances 
belore. 

To the oration I listened, in common J believe 
with all who were present, with great admiration 
of the brilliant powers of the speaker. In the course 
of his remarks it fel! in his way to declare that the 
Puritans in the reign of Mary, driven from their 
home, sought an asylum in Geneva, where, said 
the orator, “ they found a state without a King, and 
a Church withovt a Bishop.” Now, entertainin 
the opinions of a congregationalist, it was natura 
enough the orator to express this sentiment. 
Its epigrammatic form er it peculiar effect, but in 
ordinary times it would have been received, pro- 
bably, with nothig more than the applause which 
a striking passage usually elicits. On the present 
occasion, however, it called down such long con- 
tinued and tumultuous cheering as | doubt not sur- 
prised Mr. Choate as much as it did myself. 

_ tlad the sentiment produced only the applause 
which follows the happy expressions of every popu- 
jar speaker—had it been cheered even in the same 
degree with other emphatic portions of the oration, 
many of which for force, originality and beauty of 
illustration were much more worthy of admiration— 
I should have thought nothing of the occurrence and 
taken no notice of it. But the cheering was obvi- 
ously, to my apprehension, not that of approbation 
of the orator, but of defiance of such as did not sym- 
pathise with the senuument. How far all this was 
in good taste, or indicative of good feeling on the 
part of the majority of the audience, who must have 
known that many Churchmen belonged to the so- 
ciety, and were then present, and certainly that 
one was placed ina Mies conspicuous position as 
the guest of the society, I leave tor others to say. 
But it seemed to me to speak this language— 
“Now, you advocates of prelacy, we have you; 
we are in the majority; we will make you feel 
how we detest your opinions, and if we cannot 
drive you from them, we will show you how un- 
popular they are, and at least, if we can, make you 
ashamed of then.” This I know was the infer- 
ence drawn, not only by myself, but by many oth- 
ers who were present. Now what was to be done! 
To rise and leave the room would, in my view, 
have been a slight put upon the orator which he 
had not merited, fur [ am convinced that he did not 
intend to insult any class of persons, or to throw 
contempt upon their opinions. To abstain from 
attending the dinner to which I had been invited, 
and the invitation to which I had accepted, would 
have been a course open to a similar objection, and 
would, moreover, have indicated a morbid sensi- 
tiveness to popular disapprobation. 

W hen, however, at the dioner, I was called upon 
to reply to the toust, “The Clergy of New Eng- 
land,” &c., as the greater portion of those seated 
at the table had made part of the audience in the 
Tabernacle, I thought | had a right to avail myself 
of the occasion to shuw that I was not to be daunt- 
ed by the fear of popular odium, or to be driven 
by the expression of it from’ the open avowal of my 
sentiments upon any question whatever. This 
alone was my motive for uniting with what I in- 
tended, poor as it may have been, as a compliment 
to the orator of the day, my dissent from that ex- 
pression in his oration which had elicited the long- 
est and most boisterous applause. The manner in 
which I attempted to prutect inyself, in @ position 
which | acknowledge was sufficiently awkward, 
may have been unfortunate, and the attempt itself 
ill-tamed. 

] care not to rebut such a chargeas this; but I 
will assert again that self-defence was my only 
motive. Many, I know, who differ widely: from 
‘me on religious questions, do not regard the course 
I pursued as unbecoming or uncalled for, or as in- 
volving, as you suppose in your letter, any design- 
ed insult to the Pilgrims or their doctrines. ‘That 
you have arrived at a different conclusion J attri- 
bute to the fact of your partial knowledge of the 
circumstances of the case. Had you been present 
you would have feit, I doubt not, as others of our 

profession did who are as cordially opposed to the 
* regimen of Bishops” as yourself. 

Having thus shown, as I think conclusively, that 
what I said was strictly defensive, and cannot just- 
ly subject me to the charge of manifesting the bad 
taste, to say nothing more, of bringing a contro- 
verted religious question gratuitously before a pro- 
miscuous assemblage of persons, I now come to the 
real, and, henceforth, as respects ourselves, the only 
important question in hand. 

ou have seen fit—no matter whether inconsi- 
derately, from want of full information in the pre- 
mises, or deliberately—to give me, what I offered 
to noone at the New England dinner, “ a chal- 
lenge and defiance.” 1 quote your words—* J will 
hoid myself (should you admit that the reporter 
of your speech has not done you injustice, at least 
in this particular), to prove that this proposition, 
“(viz. that there cannot be a Church without a 
Bishop)” is pregnant with innumerabie evil conse- 
quences, theological, social, and civil; and that it 
is unscriptural, uncharttable, schismatical, and an- 
ti-republican in its character.” 

I deny your assertion in all its length and 
breadth, and hold myself ready to maintain my de- 
nial the moment you will enable me to do so by ad- 
vancing the arguments on which you found this as- 
sertion. You leave to me the choice of the man- 
ner in which the debate shall be conducted. 

I cannot for a moment suppose that you wish it 
to take the fori of an oral disputation before a pro- 
miscuous multitude. Such an arrangement, I feel 
confident, you would regard as inexpedient on 
very many accounts. Shall the debate then be 
conducted through the medium of the daily press? 
Were this desirable | certainly should not have the 
slightest objection to the highly respectable jour- 
nal which you have yourself selected. But the 


greater, | apprehend, than any editor of a secular 
paper would feel authorized, in justice to the ma- 
jority of his readers, to give up to a religious con- 
iroversy. Besides, | confess that [ should prefer 
much not to have the grave questions we must dis- 
cuss mingled up with the politics of the day and 
local topics. And again | should wish, while giv- 
ing all needed publicity to the controversy, and 
enabling those who feel an interest in it to observe 
its progress, to withdraw as far as practicable from 
a secular arena, in which | am sure it will give 
pain rather than pleasure to our common friends to 
see us contend. 

I would propose, then, that we select, each one 
of us, a religious paper, the editors of which will 
agree that all the communirations, as they appear 
in the one, shall immediately after appear in the 
other, without the slightest alteration or. curtail- 
ment; and, moreover, that the editors respectively 
shall abstain from any comments on the controver- 
sy during its progress. On my part I select the 
Churchman, provided ! can procure the assent of the 
editor, whom | have not yet seen. But I think lL 
can count upon his acquiescence. Should hedecline 
the conditions,~however, 1 will make some other 
selection. 

In conclusion I must frankly avow that I do not 
believe we can either of us throw any light upon 
questions which have been so often the subject of 
dispute, and which for many years in continuous 
succession have employed the best abilities, and 
excited the fervid zeal of the most learned and pi- 
ous divines of all persuasions, Still, if nothing 
new shall be elicited in this dispute—and for my- 
self 1 greatly doubt the learning or ingenuity of ei- 
ther of us to bring forth a single new argument— 
there is sometimes an advantage in having old 
questions stated in new forms and in new connex- 
iuns, and with reference to the prevailing eenti- 
ments, opinions, wants and errors of the age. 

Very respecttully, Rev. and dear Sir, 
lam your friend and servant, 

Jan. 2d, 1844. Jona. M. WaInwricnt. 


REV. DR. POTTS TO REV. DR. WAINWRIGHT. 


Rev. and Dear Sir—I had prepared an answer to 
some of the points in your last communication, and 
I was about to send it to this day’s paper, when it 
struck me that there should be a previous settle- 
ment of the question as to the furm which this dis- 
cu-sion should take, or rather the channel through 
which it should be made known to the public. [ 
will, therefore, withhold my communication until 
this question be arranged. 

I believe each of the plans you notice has its pe- 
culiar claims. I should prefer the oral form, be- 
cause of the greater freedom it affords; and besides 
I have no objection that this or any other subject 
shall be brought betore a public tribunal. I consi- 
der this to be a subject vitally affecting the public 
interest, nor can it be, as some among you seem to 
hold, a degradation of the claims of the Church, to 
defend them before a popular assembly. If there- 
fore your mind be not entirely made up, I beg you 
to reconsider this point. 


education in a New England school and college— 


{ have however precluded myself from any — 
to insist upon this, and indeed any other form—but 


space we shai] probably have to occupy would be 
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‘tion debated ? And if not the same throughout, and 


what it might be interpreted as implying, loose 


‘manner “remarkably incorrect in respect to lan- 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
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nications. and dear sir, 
I am yours, &c. GEORGE PUTTS. 
‘Thursday morning, Jan. 4, 1844. 


_—-s« REV) OR. WAINWRIGHT TO REV. DR, POTTS. 
Rev. and Dear Sir—\ cannot but express to you 
my great surprise at your for an oral 
over a written discussion of apy controverted point 
in religion—more especially one.of the nature of 
that now lying between us, requiring, as it does, if 
it be thoroughly treated, the careful and deliberate: 
examination of “Scripture and ancient authors. 
I have as little objection as yourself to having 
“ this or any other subject brought before a public 
tribunal:” ‘On the contrary, if there is any thing 
which can overcome my repugnance to a religious 
controversy, and my regret at having been forced 
into one like the present, eo often agitated and so 
thoroughiy sified, it is the hope of its attracting the 
notice and exciting the interest of many who have 
heretofure been iguvorant of it or indifferent to it. 
use “| consider this to be a 


with its whole p 
it should be a popular one. Ai 
debate in the Tabernacle or in any such place 
would embarraas, if not defeat, this object, that | 
‘am opposed to the arrangement you press s0 
earnestly. 

Does Dr. Potts really imagine that an assem- 
blage, such as would throng the Tabernacle at the 
admittance price of a shilling a head (as has been 
proposed in one quarter,) to amuse themselves 
with the sharp encounter of two clerical gladia- 
tors, would be a euitable tribynal to judge and de- 
cide such questions as those which must of neces- 
sity arise in this discussion? Or that, however well 
selected such an audience might be on one occa- 
sion, the same persons could be induced to come 
and attend for several hours, day after day and 
through several weeks, to hear a theological ques- 


auditors of the whole of both sides of the argu- 
ment, could they be well informed and impartial! 
judges! 

An oral discussion then could not lead to any 
thing like a satisfactory final arbitrament between 
us. L you prefer it ** because of the greater free- 
dom it affords.” What you mean by this freedom I 
do not precisely comprehend, but if you intend bf it 


declamation, and the liberty of introducing irrele- 
vant topics, instead of being restricted to close and 
well compacted argument, and confined rigidly to 
the matter in hand, this is a’ kind of freedom which 
I by no means desire for myself, and which [ am 
willing to believe your sense would lead you 
also to reject. . 

My objection to the oral form of debate, grounded 
on the partial and limited opportunity which would 
be thereby afforded to the whole community for be- 
coming acquainted with the entire discussion, might 
be obviated, you may say, by the introduction of 
reporters for the public press. Now I oot ie 
the great ability and general fidelity of this useful 
class of persons, and although through the inatien- 
tion of some of them, ona recent. occasion, I have 
been made to appear to sou to have spokon ina 


style, grammar,” &c., and have reason to 
that through their defective report of my 
speech at the New England dinner I have been 
ex to the mifMortune of being drawn into the 
present controversy; I cannot den that upon the 
whole they would give a pretty full and fair repre- 
sentation of the discussion. 

Their task, however, would be more difficult in 
the present than on ordinary occasions, inasmuch 
as we shall probably have to quote authors with 
whom we cannot reasonably suppose them to be 
acquainted, and languages with which they are not 
familiar. If, then, the intervention of reporters is 
needed to give a wider dissemination to arguments 
which must be otherwise restricted to a single au- 
dience ina single room, will it not be preferable 
that the debaters themselves shall express their 
sentiments in a manner for which they must be 
responsible, and which will not admit of their 
escaping, should they make an unfortunate demon- 
stration, under the cover of an inaccurate report! 
I cannot but think, therefore, that the great body 
of the public will far more certainly be put in pos- 
session of the whole argument by a written than 
by an oral discussion. Lae 

The only advantage, as it seems to me, which 
the public could gain from the latter arrangement. 
would be that to the list of shows and popular 
amusements, already sufficiently extensive, another 
would be added. And as to the principals in the 
debate, their sole benefit would be the opportunity 
of displaying their forensic powers before a large 
and promiscuous auditory. Now I take it for grant- 
ed that as with each of us the maintenance of truth 
and not victory over an opponent is the paramount 
wish, and that as neither of us has an unworthy 
appetite for popular applause to gratify, or is dis- 

to lend kimself to any show whatsoever, to 
promote the popularity of any public place of re- 
sort, we shall best preserve our own self-respect 
and maintain our persona! dignity by keeping aloof 
from any oral controversy. 

I have thus, as you requested me to do, “ recon. 
sidered this point,” and my mind is now “entirely 
made up;” | “utterly decline an oral discussion,” 
and I only feel regret as well as surprise that your 
urgency npon this point has obliged me to enter 
into the reasons for thus declining, and that our 
sympathies and judgments upon preliminary mat- 
ters have not proved as much in harmony as | con- 
fess I had sup them to be. 

‘The next alternative which you propose is, that 
we should employ the columns of a daily paper 
rather than those of a religious journal, because, as 

e latter appears only once a week, the discussion’ 

ould be “protracted interminably.” I regret to 

receive this intimation of your views as to the 

ength of this controversy. For my part [ shall 

wish it brought to a close as speedily as possible, 
for I canemploy my time much more acceptably to 
myself, and as | believe much more profitably, in the 
peaceful and unobtrusive duties of my profession, 
than by taking part in adiscussion which has often 
employed the pens of much abler and tore learned 
men. 

Your other reason for preferring a secular journal! 
to a religious one, because the latter “is not circu: 
lated among that class of readers who are likely to 
be influenced by the discussion; for probably their 
minds are made up upon the point at issue,” does 
not offer any great compliment to “this class of 
readers” on the score of candour and openness to con- 
viction. However, I will not dwell upon this point, 
but waiving my rights and my decided preferences) 
in this particular, at your solicitation will consent) 
“to meet you half way.” 

The courtesy with which we have been treated 
by the Commercial Advertiser, and the liberal offer 
they muke of the use of their columns, settle the 
question at once as to which paper we shall select. 
I agree then, that all my replies to your commun.- 
cations shall be sent to this journal, with the ex- 


uage, 
lieve 


understanding that the editors will abstain) 


rom all comments themselves during the progress} 
of the controversy, and will not allow the introduc-| 
tion of any communications touching the question ; 
eo that the attention of neither of us nay be taken 

up by warding off side-blows from bystanders. 

Awaiting, then, the of your next letter, 

I subscribe myself, ery respecttully, Rev. and 

dear sir, yours, ona. M. WalnwriGuHt. 


morning, Jan. Sth. 


x POTTS TO REV. DR. WAINWRIGHT. 
Jan. 2, 1844. 
Rev. and Dear Sir—I have now before me two 
communications from your , one dated the 30th 
ult., the other January 2. In the first, you express 
your thanks for “the courteous terms” in which 


| 


‘responsible. 


my letter of the 27th ult., was “drawn up’’—and 


that “as to the important point, and the one 


which alone called forth my letter, the sentiment 
pou uttered (ihere cannot be a Church without a 
Bishop) is.accurately reported ;”’ further declaring 
your readiners “ to avyow it and to maintain it upon 
every suitable occasion,” and concluding with some 
complimentary remarks, winch [ will do my best to 
The latter communication, of this date, 
reached me late this evening, and I now propose to 
give it-as prompt an acknowledgment as my press- 
ing avocations will permit.) 

have attentively aud respectfuily read it often- 
er. than once, and with au hynest desire to give the 
utmost. force to the selt-justification which is its 
principal object. | ain not surprised, and [ will 
add, not offended, at the somewhat marked change 
in the tone of your lest letter, inferring from 1, 
however, that, upon’ further reflection, you had 
come to the conclusion that your previous commen- 
dation of *my-courtesy” had been premature. I 
say this didnot surprise me, because | felt very 
sure, from the beginning, that if the report cf your 
remarks at the New England festiva] should prove 
to be correct, you would speedily find yourself ex- 
posed to no sinall amount of animadversion, on va- 
rious accounts, and hence would naturally enter- 
tain some displeasure toward any one who might 
call public attention to your unenviable positivn. | 
can say with unaffected sincerity that it pains me 
to find you in this position, and still more it pains 
me to be the instrument of exposing it to the pub- 
lic view. 

I ain perhaps indulging a vain hope when I beg 
you to believe this; tor you have already implied, 
if not expressed, a doubt of the sincerity of my 
unwillingness to believe” that your dinner remarks 
had been correctly reported. 1 trust 1 am not in 
the habit of using words at random. I felt all that 
I described, an unwillingness to believe it.. | con- 
fess that my doubts were not very sanguine, but 
they were real, because, first, | am always shocked 
when I meet with any avowal of the unchurching 


{| dogma; secondly, because the manifest incongrul- 


ty, to call it by no harsher name, between the dog- 
ma and the occasion, inclined me to believe it pus- 
sible that you had accompanied it with some unre- 
ported qualifying phrase, which had softened its 
aggressive aspect; and thirdly, because | deemed 
it respecttul and charitable to suppose, further, that 
you might be one of the number of prelatists who 
hold the more tolerant views of the subject. That 
there are such (I would to God they were not so 
few among your clergy) is evident from your own 
expression, that “the great, body of the catholic 
Church” have maintained “ the principle” you af- 
firined. 

Why should I be suspected of disingenuousness, 
in expressing a hope that you were in the kind 
hearted minority, embracing many able ministers 
and worthy members of your communion, who can- 
not go the length of delivering over the vast ma- 
jority of Protestant Christendom to “the uncove- 
nanted mercies” of God, which are no mercies at 
allt I beg your pardon if [ have offended by sup- 
posing that upon the point of “no Bishop, no 
Church,” you ibly might accord with Cranmer, 
Whitgift, Usher, Stillingfleet, Whately and others, 
who seem to have had some bowels of compassion 
—rather than with Laud and Dodwell, and Oxford 
Tractarians, who thought no more of cutting off the 
heads of Christian Churches than if they nad been 
so many thistles. 

Betore | proceed to set the main issue in its true 
light, | wish to make a remark or two upon a col- 
lateral poiut, yet one which affects the question— 
who is the aggressor in this case? You seem to 
lay considerabie stress upon the circumstance that 
there were at least ** two clergymen”’ present at 
the New England dinner, who saw. nothing worthy 
of animadversion in your remarks; | can only say 
that if they cared so little for their own denomina- 
tion ag to be content that it should be unchurched 
so publicly and so unceremoniously, they differ 
materially from two other clergymen who were 
also present, but who were no doubt withheld from 
rebuking such an attack upon the spot, solely by 
the consideration that a festive occasion was not 
exactly fitted for bringing “ a controversial question 
before a promiscuous assemblage of persons.” 

In this connection, I beg leave to say also, once 
for all, that I hesitated some time before I could 
make up my mind to risk the suspicion of immo- 
desty by venturing to take the place of abler and 
better men. I aim very happy to say that my ap- 

rehensions on that score have been quieted by my 
Siiiiaded of their approval of the step I have 
taken. Still, [ wish you and them to hold me alone 
It is not, I assure you, from “a rabid 
rage for controversy,” or from any ovetweening as 
to my own ability, that I have thus turned aside 
from my more congenial occupation; but from a 
conviction of the impropriety of letting so offensive 
an edict of excommunication pass unchallenged. 

When Dr. Wainwright, a gentleman, a scholar, 
a Christian minister, (in each of which titles there 
seems to be implied the idea of refined feelings, as 
well as bland manners,) has taken so public, so 
extraordinary an occasion, forthe purpose of un- 
churching the whole of Protestant Christendom, 
the Churches of Germany, Switzerland, France, 
Great Britain, Holland, and America—al] except 
the prelatical bodies in England and this country — 
it surely is high time to demand that tke public 
should be put in possession of the evidence by 
which so bold and unflinching an assertion is to be 
sustained; or, if that evideuce is not forthcoming, 
it is equally high time that the enormity of the as- 
sumption should be exposed. There are hundreds 
who can perform the latter task better than myself, 
but still 1 believe it is not a task which requires the 
strength of a giant. 

And now to the point; for I will overlook many 
objectionable matters suggested in your letter, be- 
cause ] am anxious to reach the main point as 
speedily as possible. The sooner we settle those 
bearings of the discussion which are merely per- 
sonal, the better will our readers be satisfied. 

Iam bound to say, in the outset, that having 
disclaimed any intention to offer an insult to the 
anti-prelatical Churches, I willingly discharge you 
from farther responsibility upon that point. Had 
you, in addition, been pleased to qualify your pro- 
position, so as to admit the ecclesiastical rights of 
those Christian bodies who “ hold the Head, even 
Christ,” [ should have laid down my pen,.even 
though you had claimed for your own body a lofty 
superiority. But you have made no such admis- 
sion. You stand now where you stood when re- 
buking the descendants of the Puritans. You 
have indeed denied any intention to be “ offensive” 
or “exclusive,” but the question recurs, was not 
“the principle” you affirmed, offensive because 
exclusive? We are virtually charged with acting 
under forged commissions, with living in rebellion 
against God, because forsooth, “there cannot be a 
Church,” sacred and venerable name, the name of 
our birth place!—without what! without Christ 
the Divine Redeemer? no: “ without a Bishop.” 
But to be out of Christ’s Church, in the most es- 
sential meaning of the phrase, is to be out of the 
pale of salvation. And hence to affirm that there 
is no Church uoless it have a prelate, is to affirm 
something that goes very far toward shutting hea- 
ven against the whole of Protestant Christendom, 
with the exception of yourselves. 


Now, if these consequences naturally flow from 
your position, I ask again if it is not necessarily an 
“offensive” position. And whether, therefore, you 
did not assume an offensive attitude when you 
uttered it! Let us settle this point first, and afier- 
ward consider the plea of provocation which you 
offer in self-vindication, and we shall then be pre- 
pared to judge of the propriety of your attempt to 
alter the issue. Your object, my dear sir, is to 
exchange places with me. So [ judge from the 
drift of your letter, in which you speak of * the pub- 
lic attack” I have made upon you; of my having 
given you “a challenge and defiance;” of my hav- 
ing forced you to follow me as “a combatant” in 
‘a daily newspaper;” and finally, at the close of 
your letter, you leave the post you assumed on the 
22 December, and call upon me to prove my nega- 
tive of your proposition. In short, you wish to 
assume the attitude of defendant in this case, and 
to present me in the character of an assailant. This 
is u very ancient expedient in controversy, and is 
always resorted to by disputants who wish to avert 
froin themselves the “imputation of having justly 
provoked a religious controversy,” and to secure 
the sympathy of the bye-standers, as wantonly as- 
sailed persons. I admit there is an advantage in 
this, but I think it can be shown that you cannot in 
this instance claim it. 


For, first, you made an offensive attack, not only 
upon the probable majority of your hearers, but 
upon the majority of the Christian Churches and 
ministers in this city. Whether meant to be so, 
or not, it was so. Whisper “the principle” in the 
blandest tones, and you do not change its real 
character. Say that you hold it in common “ with 
the great body of the catholic Church,” you cannot 
evade the responsibility of having publicly uttercd 
an offensive thing, by sharing that responsibility 
with others. Nor can I imagine a more bellige- 
rent style than that of the remarks which imme- 
diately accompained it—“an arena” a throwing 
down and taking up of a gauntiet”—a readiness 
“to maintain that there cannot bea Church without 
a Bishop.” I ask whether it was not Dr. Wain- 
wright who ‘ compelled” some one to follow him 
into the columns of “a daily newspaper;” for surely 


he could not suppose that in these days of news 
papers and reporters, all that he might say upon 
this occasion would not be immediately sent 
through the length and breadth of the land, | have 
seen many offensive and exclusive specimens o 
Churchism, but never one the odiousness of which 
was more perfectly disembarrassed of all ornamen- 
tal drapery. 

Bat secondly, was it provoked—and may you 
therefore justly claim tp be excused from standing 
in the place of proponent in this discussion? Now 
what was the alleged provocation? { admit that 
this is the most important point in the preliminary 
question now under consideration. What was the 
provocation ?— Was there any that justified such a 
public re 
of the Reformation!—You expressly acquit the 
orator of any intention to insult those whom you 
call “Churehmen ;” but you lay the whole blame! 
upon the vehement applause of the audience. It 
was their noisy cheering of the orator’s “senti- 
ment,” as you term it, that developed their latent 
detestation of prelacy, and discovered a determina- 
tion to show its advocates how unpopular it was. 

Indeed you intimate that there waa something 
personal in the cheering, as those who were guilty 
of it ** must have known, that (you) were placed in 
a very conspicuous position as the guest of the so- 
ciety.” 1 think this is hardly charitable, to say 
nothing else, for I doubt whether the persons of the 
clergy are as well known as their names, I pre- 
sume that the plaudits were given simply to the 


|statement itself, and therefore the question finally 


presents itself in this furm—Was there in that 
stateinent any attack designed or not, against 
those who modestly eall themselves, par eminence, 
Churchmen? and was it such an attack as imposed 
upon any of that number a necessity of manifesting 
his aggrieved feelings. This is the turning point 
in deciding whether or not you are to be held re- 
sponsible as the assailant in this case. 
What, then, was the import of the language 
which seems so to have pleased the audience, and 
to have displeased you? It went no farther than to 
say that in Geneva the expatriated Puritans found 
a republican state and a republican church; and 
this he mentioned to account for the republicanism 
which their descendants brought to New England. 

Now I grant you, most readily, that if the ap- 
plauded sentence had been so framed as to assert 
or even no that this Church without a Bishop| 
was the only legitimate Church ; if the orator had 
uttered the converse or rather the counterpart of your 
doctrine, and had said “there cannot be a Church. 
with a Bishop”—he would have advanced a dogma 
as offensive, as uncharitable, as auti-Christian, and 
I will add, as ill-timed, as the dogma which you 
felt it your duty to advance. 
_ T could have forgiven some exasperation of feel- 
ing, on the score of the injustice and arrogant wan- 
tonness of the assault. Sir, I rejoice to be able to 
say that you cannot find upon the pages of any 
book of the least authority among us, or in any 
dinner speech that was ever delivered, the counter- 
part of your proposition affirmed. Mr. Choate did 
not affirm it; nor was this ** the sentiment” which 
the New England audience saw fit to applaud, not 
having the fear of Churchmen before their eyes. 
The head and front of their offending was this and 
no more, that they dared to insinuate that there 
might be a Church without a Bishop; that the Re- 
formed Churches of the continent of Europe (all of 
which, without an exception, had rejected prelacy) 
were lawful Churches; that their ministers, say 
Luther and a number of others, not altogether un- 
known to fame, as having done a little service to 
religion and liberty, were not usurpers simply be- 
cause no Bishop had laid his hand upon their heads ; 
that their marriages were not unlawful, their chil- 
dren not illegitimate, their baptism and commu- 
nion at the Lord’s table not a farce. In one word, 
Mr. Choite did no more than church the Genevan 
and Puritan Christians; he did not unchurch the 
prelatical Christians of England or even of Rome. 

Now I beg leave to say that this is the material 
point, and it decides at once the question of your 
true position in the ensuing discussion, by deciding 
that as no attack wus made upon the validity ot 
your Church organization, so you were without 
any just grounds for the offensive, | mean the ag- 
gressive, attitude which you assumed at the table, 
when you told your audience that you would be 
willing to meet even the orator of the day, and 
prove that his Church at Geneva was no Church 
because “‘ THERE CANNOT BE A CHURCH Without a 
Bishop.” 
This is your proposition. I mean to hold you to 
this; and | now call upon you to commence the 
discussion, by defining your terms. In answering 
your arguments, | shall have the opportunity I de- 
sire, to “ prove that this dogma is preynant with 
innumerable evils, theological, social, and civil, and 
that it is unscriptural, &c. &c. 
I beg from you three definitions, which are in- 
dispensable to a right understanding of your pro- 
position : 
1. What is the Church? 
2. What is the catholicity of the Church ? 
3. What is a Bishop? 
With an apology for detaining you and our 
readers so long, believe me, very respectfully, 

Your obd’t servant, 
Georce Porrs. 
Jan. 6, 1844. 

P. S. Your reply of last evening to my note of 
the 4th, is open tu some criticism, but I withhold 
it, because [ do not wish that public attention 
should be fatigued with the discussion of collatera) 
questions. I send the preceding letter to the 
journa] which has been so politely offered for our 
use; promising that, as far as possible, I will not 
trespass upon the courtesy of the editors, by 
lengthened articles. 


REV. DR. WAINWRIGHT TO REV. DR. POTTS. 


Rev. and Dear Sir—I had really supposed that 
after assenting to your proposition, to “meet you 
half-way,” all the preliminaries were definitely 
settled, and that having challenged me to the con- 
troversy and pledged yourself to the proof of an 
affirmative proposition, you would of course open 
the discussion. What was my astonishment, then, 
to discover from your letter, which appeared on 
Saturday, that a most important point is still unde- 
cided in your own mind, and that you have not yet 
concluded which side of the discussion you will 

assume. 

I begin now to understand what you mean by 
that “ freedom” which you consider one of the ad- 
vantages of an oral debate. One of its privileges 
seems to be the liberty to change sides at your 
pleasure. I have good reason, therefore, to con- 
gratulate myself that | was not tempted to concede 
more thaa I did as to the form in which our dispu- 
tation should be conducted, and allow my adversary 
to draw me into an arena where this dangerous 
propensity would be under less control than | mean 
it shall be, now that we are both tied down to our 
deliberate, recorded language. If, after the inter- 
change of several letters considerately written—for 
you say “{ trust I am not in the habit of using 
words at random’’—our respective positions are “ 
defined, I do not know how many hours’ worth o 

extemporaneous words would have been consumed 
betore we fairly got to work in good logical style— 
if we ever did. 

In your first letter you throw out to me a contin- 
gent challenge incase | uttered a certain sentiment, 
and then you distinctly enunciate an affirmative 
proposition, and express your readiness to prove it. 
Let me recal to you your own words:—* I will hold 
myself ready to prove that this proposition, (viz. 
that there cannot be a Church without a Bishop) is 
regnant with innumerable evil consequences, theo- 
ogical, social, and civil; and that it is unscriptural, 
uncharilab/e, schismatical and anti-republican in its 
character.” In your second letter you confess that 
your attitude is that of the challenger, by acknow- 
ledging that you have precluded yourself from any 
right to insist upon the oral or any other form of 
discussion, this being my privilege as the challeng- 
ed party. This is your language—“I have, how- 
ever, precluded myself from any right to insist upon 
this, and indeed any other form, but the object of 
this note is to request you to meet me half way,” 
&c. And now in your letter of Saturday you coolly 
turn round and tell me in effect that Jam the chal- 
lenger and call upon me to commence the discus- 
sion. And not only so, but with singular modesty, 
and a very charitable regard for my incapacity to 
conduct my own side of the question, you suggest 
to me the very mode in which I am to begin, and 
select for me the words which it will be necessary 
for me to define. 

This is sufficiently extraordinary ;—but what is 
more remarkable still, and a thing, I suspect, un- 
heard of before in any scholastic disputation, the 
very words you ask me to define are constituent 
lerms in your own affirmative proposition! Thus 
you make an affirmation, pledge yourself to prove 
it, and then, in the very outset, ask of your oppo- 
nent to define the terms which govern its mean- 
ing! I ean hardly believe that you are aware of 


You say that “ with unaffected sincerity it pains 
you to find me in a certain position,” (in which by 


I shall convince the community, if not you, that | 
am not.) “and still more, it pains you to be the in- 
strument of exposing it to public view.” Now with 


diation of the majority of the churches| 


the position in which you have placed yourself.| 


the way I do not find myself, and in which, I think,} 


a sincerity at least as unaffected, 1 must say that it 
gives me no pain at all to expose your logical inac- 
curacy. You have controverted a proposition 
mine, and you “ desire to have the opportunity to 
poze that this dogma is pregnant with innumera- 

e evils, theological, social, and civil, and that it is 
unscriptoral,” &c.—and in the very same breath 
you ask for three definitions, “ which are indispen- 
sable to a right understanding of my proposition.” 

‘Now if these definitions are indispensable to the 
understanding of my proposition, and you have not 
yet obtained them, you certainly do not understand 
it. And thas you have undertaken to prove that a 
proposition which you confess you do not under- 
stand “is pregnant with innumerable evils,” &c. 
You may select either horn of the dilemma, as you 
please. [f you DID UNDERSTAND MY PROPOSITION IT 
{8 WORSE THAN TRIFLING TO CALL UPON ME TO TELL 
YOU WHAT IT MEANS. JF YOU DID NOT UNDERSTAND 
IT, WHAT RIGHT HAD YOU TO PLEDGE YOURSELF TO 
PROVE IT TO BE “ unscriptural; uncharitable, schis- 
matical, and anti-republican?’’ Besides, as a theo- 
logian you ought to know the meaning of a maxim 
which has been extant in ecclesiastical language 
for centuries upon centuries; and within the last 
three hundred years thoroughly debated by the 
ablest theologians. 

You advert again to my speech at the New Eng- 
Jand dinner. Presuming that you have not yet 
taken the pains to examine an accurate report of 
it, little as it deserves to be obtruded before the 
public, I append one in order that you may have no 
farther apology for misrepresenting its bearings. 

Now will you be “esi enough to examine my 
language? Do I say that I throw down the gaunt- 
let, or wish or intend to throw it down!—No; but 
that if thrown down I shall be ready to take it 
up. You have thrown it down, and J have taken 
it up. You bear on your shield the motto pro- 
pounded some three centuries ago— Ecclesia sine 
Episcopo—A Church without a Bishop. I bear on 
mine the same which was on the banner of the 
Universal Church, without dispute or challenge, for 
1660 years, and which, though since challenged, is 
yet borne without wavering by far the greater por- 
tion of Christendom. Nulla Ecclesia sine Epis- 
copo—No Church without a Bishop. These mot- 
toes we have respectively borne and gloried in 
since we became teachers of the Gospel, and we 
might have continued to bear them peacefully, 
each in his own separate theological walk; but 
Y have gone out of your way to challenge mine, 

have accepted the offer of combat, however re- 
luctantly, from my utter dislike of polemical strife, 
but I have accepted it. And now when the lances 
should be ready in the rest, you stop and wish to 
deprive me of the privileges of the defied. Is this 
knightly? or, in the language of polished life, is it 
courteous ; or, in the better language of religion, is 
it kind? Charity suffereth long and is kind, is not 
easily provoked—thinketh no evil, &c. 

As to the “unchurching dogma” and the conse- 
quences you so liberally draw from it, I shall be 
ready to meet this point, and show how you mis- 
take as to the opinions and feeling of Churchmen, 
when you come to sustain that division of your 
proposition, “ uncharitable.” 

Let us now distinctly understand, and let the 
public understand, what are our respective posi- 
tions. Upon leaving my study one morning, for 
the discharge of my parochial duties, I am inform- 
ed in the street, to my great surprise, that a letter 
has been addressed to ne in a public print by the 
Rev. Dr. Potts. It is put into my hand; I give it 
a hasty perusal; and in full reliance upon his gen- 
tlemanly character, and under the influence of the 
recollection of the very p'easant though infrequent 
intercourse | have had with him, | reply to it as 
being courteous and kind. Upon a second and 
more deliberate examination at home, I discovered 
its covert design, now openly avowed in the letter 
to which | am replying—*‘ to expose me to public 
view in«an unenviable position.” It contains, how- 
ever, a challenge to a public discussion in case I 
am correctly reported as having avowed my belief 
in a certain abstract proposition. I acknowledge 
the accuracy of the report, so far as that proposi- 
tion is concerned. The preliminaries as to place 
and form of debate are discussed and settled. And 
now Dr. Potts wishes to change his ground and 
make me the challenger, and of course the origina- 
tor of a most unpleasant and uncalled-fur con- 
troversy. 

What you say, sir, about the Tabernacle scene, 
with a view of showing that no sufficient provoca- 
tion was given for making the assertion, and that | 
was therefore the aggressor, (however it may be 
adapted for your purpose or popular effect) is en- 
tirely trrelevunt. 

Suppose it to be precisely as you put it. What 
then! It was not upon the condition that I was the 
“aggressor” in making the assertion, but solely 
upon the condition that | made it, that you pledged 
yourself to prove it unscriptural, &c. 

In conclusion, therefore, I have only to REPEAT 
that I did make the assertion, though not meaning 
it as a challenge ; and that if you choose to redeem 
your pledge | am ready to meet you. If you do 
not choose you are at Jiberty to recede, and I| stand 
in the position | occupied when you called upon 
me, and from which I shall not be either enticed or 
driven. I am, Rev. and dear sir, your obedient 
servant, Jona. M. Wainwricurt. 

Monday, January 8th. 


DR. WAINWRIGHT'S SPEECH AT THE NEW ENGLAND 
DINNER, 

Mr. President and Gentlemen—I cannot for a 
moment doubt that the expression, “ ‘The Clergy of 
New England,” in the sentiment just given, was 
intended to embrace all, of every name and every 
shade of religious belief; and therefore, having 
myself once been an humble member of that vene- 
rated body, I venture, in behalf of all, 10 express to 
you our thanks for this honourable mention of us, 
and for the manner in which the notice has been 
responded to. __ 

On all suitable occasions I would be the last to 
shrink from avowing and maintaining the distinc- 
tive principles of that Church of which I have the 
great privilege of being a minister. In such an 
encounter I sliould not fear, bold and presuinptu- 
ous as the declaration may seem, to confront even 
the orator of the day, who has so gloriously dis- 
charged his task, and in the presence of many of 
us this morning has hung around the naked gra- 
nite rock of Plymouth strings of richest pearl and 
diamond in his eloquent address. [ say I should 
not fear to confront even him. In a part of this 
splendid performance, speaking of the Puritans, 
who in the reign of Mary were driven by cruel per. 
secutions from their native land to seek a refuge} 
in Geneva, he asserted that they there found “a 
government without a King, and a Church with- 
out a Bishop.” 

Notwithstanding the approbation with which this 
sentiment was then and is now received, | must 
declare that were this the proper arena, and were 
even that distinguished gentleman to throw down 
the gauntlet on this question, I should not for an in- 
stant hesitate to take it up, and to maintain, on the 
opposite side, that there can be no Church without 
a Bishop. But such discussions are properly ban- 
ished from this place and this society. Here we 
know nothing of distinctive or sectarian opinions 
upon the great questions of religion. And I rejoice 
that not only here but throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, whenever the clergy are thus 
honourably mentioned, no privileged order has a 
right to get up and arrogate this title to itself. 

By the operation of the constitution of our coun- 
try, we are placed upon an equal footing—we have 
all common rights, and if the clergy understand 
their true interests, they will ever rally as one body 
around this sacred instrument, and look upon it as 
the ark of their religious as well as civil liberties. 
Around the altar of friendship and benevolence, also, 
reared by this society, they may join, hand in hand, 
and with sentiments of mutual respect and affec- 
tion, devote themselves to one common object, the 
promotion of charity. And when they retire from 
such associations, and return to their respective fields 
of labour, and are constrained, perhaps, to defend the 
distinctive principles of their faith, would that they 
could ever bear in lively remembrance the Apos- 
tle’s words, “now abideth faith, hope, and charity— 
but the greatest of these is charity.” 

The clergy of New England! In me these 
words ever awake grateful and animating associa- 
tions.—God forbid that I should ever permit my in- 
dividual opinions, upon questions of religious faith, 
to blind my eyes in prejudice to those who differ 
from me, or close the affections of my heart against} 
them. 

It has been my privilege in past times to know, 
more or less intimately, clergymen of very different 
and even opposite opinions, whom I have, neverthe- 
less, loved and venerated. Who that knew any 
thing of Boston, twenty years ago, does not re- 
member with unfeigned respect, the sainted Chev- 
erus, the first Roman Catholic Bishop of New 
England—his eloquence, his simple and self-deny- 
ing life, and his. unwearied devotion to the cause 
of the suffering poort Bishop Griswold, the meek 
prelate of my own Church, | knew well—who that 
knew, did not venerate him for his learning, piety, 
and worth ? | 

I have known, too, Kirkland, the accomplished 
scholar and Christian gentleman, the dignified head 


of Harvard College. Of Dwight, the distinguished 


— 


president of Yale College—the learned and the elo- 
quent—I personally know very little, but for his 
memory .[ entertain unfeigned respect. With 
Channing, whose literary fame is the property of 
two heiispheres, I was brought into the connexion 
alinost of relationship. 

And here [ cannot refrain from naming one 
whose religious tenets it would be using, perhaps, 
not too strong lanyuage to say that I reprobate, but 
whose purity of lite, integrity of character, and ma- 
ny socia) virtues I.remember with deep respect and 

tion. I mean Dr. Freeman. ‘These are types 
of the clergy of New England. There have been 
in years past many such, and in years to come I 
cannot doubt that there will be many more. But 
I have detained you too long upon such a theme, at 
the present time. I cannot, however, deem it 
other than becoming that the sentiment to which 
I have thus inadequately responded should be given 
on this occasion, nor is it out of place for me thus 
to thank you, from the felness of my heart, for the 
honour you have done the clergy of New England. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Concress.—A debate on the Oregon question 
sprung up in the Senate on Monday. Amoug other 
things, it was announced that the new minister to 
this country from Great Britan, whose arrival is 
daily looked for, will be specially empowered to 
enter into negotiation here on the general subject 
of the Northwestern boundary between the terri- 
tories of the two countries. ‘The bill to refund Gen. 
Jackson’s fine has passed the House. ‘The Intelli- 
gencer says it is understood that the President on 
Monday sent to the Senate the nomination of Mr. 
John C. Spencer, to supply the vacancy on the 
bench of the Supreme Court occasioned by the de- 
cease of Judge ‘Thompsun. 


New Yorks.—The legislature of New York was 
organized at Albany on the 2d inst. From the 
Message of Governor Bouck we learn that the debt 
of the State, less available means in the hands of 
Cana! Commissioners, is $23,847,167. | 

There is also a contingent liability for stocks is- 
sued on loans to railroad compunies, which have 
thus far paid the interest. ‘The liability amounts 
to $1,720,000. 

The number of acres of land charged with taxes 
in 1842, was 27,176,934, valued at $504,254,029, 
and the personal estate at $116,595,233 ; making 
an aggregate of $62U,676,346. On this aggregate, 
was coliected fur State tax and county charges, 
$3,288,400.39, and for town charges, $963,087.39, 
ainounting 1n all to $4,246,487.73 ; equal to nearly 
seven mills on every dollar of valuation. 

‘The Revenues and expenditures for the fiscal 
year, ending 30th September last, were $2,992,- 
825.84. Expenditures on State Canals, forall pur- 
poses, including interest, $1,465,310.2U0. Expenses 
fur the support of Government, and for all charges 
on the General fund, including interest, $1,027,249. 
83. Total, $2,492,560.03. Surplus, #5V0,265.78. 

Thus it appears that New York has more than 
half a million of dollars surplus revenue for the 
last fiscal year. 

The statement of the condition of the Common 
Schools is equally satisfactory. ‘There are 10,860 
organized school districts in the State; from 
10,672 of which, reports have been received during 
the past year; the number of children attending 
school, exclusive of those in the city of New York, 
was 610,354. The number under instruction, in 
the several public schools of the city of New York, 
is about 40,000. ‘The whole amount of public mo- 
ney received and expended in the several districts, 
trom which reports were received, during the year 
ending on the date of the repor's, was upwards of 
$660,000 ; of which $565,793.76 was appropriated 
to the payment of the wages of teachers; and about 
$95,00U tor the purchase of suitable books for the 
several district libraries. 


PennsyLtvania.—The Legislature of this State 
was organized on the 2d inst. at Harrisburgh, by 
the appointment of James R. Snowden, of Venan- 
go, Speaker of the House. In the Senate, Wm. 
Bigler, of Clearfield, was chosen Speaker. 

‘I'he Governor’s Message is clear and direct, so 
that no explanation is needed to understand it. 
The Governor enters immediately upon the ques- 
tion of State debt. From the message we learn 
that the entire amount of the funded debt of the 
State is $39,084,U0U.40—reimbursable in portions 
yearly from 1841 to 1870. Upon this debt, the 
annual interest to be paid amounts to $1,941,827 
23. For this interest and temporary debts and lia- 
bilities of the State he thinks provision should be 
made forthwith. The amount of taxes for 1843 
cannot be given with accuracy, in consequence of 
failures on the part of the county commissioners 
in several counties to make returns to the proper 
office, but it will probably not fall short of $945,- 
000. The taxes paid into the treasury the past 
year, was $094,911.38. The difference between 
the amount levied, and the amount paid into the 
treasury during the years 1841, '42, and '43, is 
nearly a million of dollars, and yet the Executive 
has no authority to enforce the collection of this 
sum. 

The whole net receipts from public improve- 
ments during the past fiscal year has been $4382,- 
657.34. 

‘The current expenses of Government, including 
the permanent appropriation to Common Schools, 
and other purposes, are about $700,000. The re- 
sources of the State, independent of taxation, and 
the receipts from the public improvements, about 
#400,000. So that, supposing the tax levied un- 
der existing laws to be punctually collected and 
paid over, there would bean annual deficit of about 
$350,000, independent of the balance due to Do- 
mestic creditors. The Governor does not flinch 
from meeting this responsibility, but can see no 
way of doing it except by taxation, and quotes, 
and endorses his opinions given last year on this 
subject. He thinks the denunciation hurled against 
Pennsylvania to be entirely gratuitous and weak, 
as the State has never denied her obligations, but 
made every effort to meet them; the disasters 
which have crippled her have alone prevented her 
from doing it. | 

The valuation of the real and personal property 
of the citizens of the State is about $460,000,000. 

From comparing the amount of taxes paid into 
the treasury with the amount paid out for educa- 
tion, it appears that the latter is the greater. — 

The public works have yielded a handsome pro- 
fit to the State. ‘Ihe Delaware Division line of 
Canal has yielded five per cent. on the cost of its 
construction; so has the Columbia and Philadel- 
phia Railroad. 

He comes out strong on the Tariff, and thinks 
the doctrine of Free Trade beautiful in theory, but 
any thing else in its practical workings. He says: 
“It is idle to talk of reciprocity of trade, when 
England will not receive our flour under a prohibi- 
tory duty of three dollars per barrel—for us to re- 
ceive her coal and iron free, or nearly so, of duty.” 


Maine.—By the late message of the Governor 
of Maine,“the public debt of the State is about 
$1,668,000, and the Treasury shows a balance of 
$388,000 applicable to a reduction of this debt. 
The Governor recommends that the Treasurer be 
authorized to purchase the stocks of the State with 
this balance. There has been received from the 
General Government during the year, under the 
Jate treaty with Great Britain, $433,000, and about 
$200,000 yet to be received. A large amount of 
the debt will be due in February and March next, 
and in 1848, $120,000 more. ‘The Governor states 
that considerable tax will be necessary to meet 


the State expenditures, and the interest on the + 


public debt. 

Duty on Tea anp Correr.—The National Intel- 
ligencer of Saturday says—‘ The decisions in the 
House of Representatives, within the last two days, 
upon questions connected with the Tariff, may, we 
suppose, be considered as test questions. So con- 
sidered, they confirm the impression upon our mind, 
heretofore conveyed to our readers, that the exist- 
ing Tariff will not be touched at the present session 


of Congress. We now hazard, with equal confi- 


dence, the prediction that the proposed duties upon 
Tea and Coffee, in aid of the revenue, will not be 
laid at this session, if by the present Congress.” 


Rapip Save or THE Biste.—We have been in- 
formed that the whole edition of ten thousand co- 
pies of Harper’s Pictorial Bible has been disposed 
of, and there is a constantly increasing demand for 
it. It speaks well for the taste of the people, that 
they are so liberally disposed to encourage the 
most costly and magnificent work ever published 
in this country.— Providence Journal. 


Deatu or a Patriotr.—Gen. Robinson died re- 
cently in Vermont, aged ninety. He and seven 
brothers fought at the well known battle of Ben- 
nington, in 1777, and stood by Gen. Stark, when 
he addressed the soldiers. At the close of the war 
Gen. Robinson held the office of Constable for fif- 
teen years—then Sheriff, and finally Marshal of 
the United States. 

Minister Recatuep.—The National Intelligen 
cer states—The Chevalier d’Argaiz, late Minister 
from Spain to the United States, left Washington 
on Friday, to join his family at Bordentown, intend- 
ing to leave the United States for his own country 
on the earliest relaxation of the winter. His sudden, 


;esteem. . 


|tupics of the message are of a local character. 


recall, arising from the recent revolution in the Go- 
verament of that distracted country, unexpecte 

obably by himself, is deeply regretted by his 
‘iends in this country, who have learned to enter- 
tain for him and his tamily very great respect and 


Kentrucxy.—T he General Assembly of Kentucky 
assembled at Frankfurt on the 30th ult. ‘The 
Speaker of the Senate, Manlius V. ‘Thomson, Lieut. 
Governor, was in his seat. John L. Helm, Esq., 
was elected Speaker of the House of Representa-| 
tives. The Message of Gov. Letcher was sent to 
the Legislature. ‘The affairs of the state have 
—— improved chiefly froin the operation of the 
Tariff. The aggregate amount of the public debt 
is $3,964,500, an increase of $61,717. The balance 
in the Treasury is $64,614. ‘The value of taxable 
property in the State is $295,063,956, a decrease 
of $55,022,020, owing to the depreciation in pro- 
perty and also to incorrect assessments. The other 


Tae Tonawanpa INpians.—The commissioners 
appointed to appraise the lands under the provisions 
of the late Treaty with the Seneca nation of In- 
dians, returned yesterday from the ‘Tonawanda re- 
servation, having been unable to with the 
business of their appointment, They were given 
to understand if ne, poeta: force would be used 
to prevent them. e are apprehensive this will 
form a bad business before it 1s finished. The Ton- 
awandas have from the first strenuouly opposed the 
Treaty of ’39, but it was supposed that all ditficul- 
ties and objections were removed by the amended 
Treaty in the summer of °42. ‘This however, proves 
not to be the case, and the ‘Tonawandas, instigated 
by a natural reluctance to leave their pleasant ter- 
ritory, and the promptings of the whites who find 
their account in keeping them where they are, still 
maintain their opposition, and avow their intention 
not to remove.— Buffalo Commercial Adv. 


Tennesses.—A bill, says the National [ntelligen- 


nessee, now in session, for the establishinent of * a 
new State” out of the territory of East Tennessee. 
The preamble of the bill states that the great local 
interests of that portion of the State lying east of; 
the Cumberland mountains are totally distinct, sepa- 
rate, and adverse to the interests of that portion of 
the State lying west of the mountains; that at a 
future and not distant day the conflict between the 
two divisions of the State may be productive of 
great injury to the welfare of the people; and that 
a separation would be productive of much blessings 
to each division. The counties proposed to be cei- 
ed, in order to form the new State, to be named 
“ Frankland,” are twenty-six in number. It is pro- 
posed also in the bill that to the new Siate may be 
added such portions of the States of North Carolina, 
Virginia, and Georgia, as may be ceded for that 
purpose. 

Girarp Estate.—The Treasurer of the Girard 
Estate has published an interesting statement rela- 
live to the same, by which it appears that there was 
a balance in the Treasury on the 30th Dec., 1343, 
of $42,376.66. The estimated statement of in- 
come from rents, interest and dividends for the year 
1844, is $104,676.12, from which are to be deducted 
appropriations for annuities, taxes and water rents, 
silaries, &c., the sum of $63,454.91, leaving a bal- 
ance of $41,215.21. 


Baitish AmBassapor.—The new British Min- 
ister, Mr. Packenham, is daily expected to arrive 
in New York in a Government steamer, which was 
to have left England on the 24th of December. 


Late News From Santa Fze.—The Expositor, 
printed at Independence, Mo., has intelligence 
from a runner (despatched by a small party of 
ersona now on the prairie, suffering for provisions 
and clothing,) that the inhabitants of Santa Fe, 
together with their Governor, Armijo, are much 
dissatisfied with the conduct of Santa Ana in 
closing the American trade, and that there is a 
disposition of the people to side with aud come 
over into the power of Texas. This news, if true, 
will put a new face upon the aspect of affairs in that 
region of the world. The company left Bent’s 
Fort on the Ist of last month. 


AnoTHer Comet.—The New Haven Courier an- 
nounces the discovery of a Comet in the constella- 
tion Orion. It was first seen in the Clark Tele- 
scope, belonging to Yale College, on the 27:h of 
December last. I's approximate place on the 29th 
ult was in A. R. 5th. 10in. Decl. two degrees North. 
The apparent motion is towards the N. W., while 
that of the comet discovered at Paris in November 
last, and which was in the same region, was 1to- 
wards the S. W. It is possible that the latter has 
attained a maximum of southward motion and is 
now returning northward. 

Unirep States Supreme Court.—The Supreme 
Court met on Monday, in the Capitol at Washing- 
ton. Present, Hon. Roger B. Taney, Ciief Justice, 
Hon. John McLean, Hon. James M. Wayne, Hon. 
John Catron, and Hon. John McKinley, Associate 
Justices. The Court commenced the call of the 
docket on Tuesday. 


Tue Straten Istanp Murper.—Polly Bodine has 
made a sort of confession of her implication in the 
murder of Mrs. Houseman, on Staten Island. The 
articles pawned, Waite gave her, she says, but she 
was not aware of the murder till after she pawned 
them. Waite denies all knowledge of the matter. 


A Srrone Appeat.—On Tuesday morning, Wm 


D. Kelley, Esq., presented to the Court of Quarter 
Sessions a petition, signed by thirteen thousand la- 
dies of the city and county of Philadelphia, praying 
that no more places for selling spirituous liquors be 
licensed ; that the number now permitted to deal in 
this article be further reduced; and that more ef- 
fectual measures be taken to prevent tavern-keep- 
ers from keeping open and vending liquors on the 
Sabbath. Judge Parsons received it, and said that 
the prayer should be attended to, so far as it lay in 
the power of the Court. 


AccIDENT TO THE Postmaster.—On Sunday 
evening, Mr. Montgomery, the postmaster of Phil- 
adelphia, very narrowly escaped instant death at the 
railroad depot inCamden. While walking through 
the depot house, In consequence of a descending 
step of which he was not aware, he fell and was 
thrown upon an iron bolt which was jutting up- 
wards, and severely injured on the thigh bone. He 
was so much hurt at the time, that he lay awhile 
quite unable to make any alarm. He svon after 
came to the city, and, we are glad to learn that, al- 
though severely hurt, his injuries are not at all dan- 
gerous. 


Pusutc Lanps.—The sales of public lands the 
last year were to the amount of two millions, being 
$600,000 more than the preceding year. 


A Seconp Crop or Potatoes.—Some new pota- 
toes of a second crop were presented to the editor 
of the Pottsville Journal on Christmas morning, by 
Mr. John Fletcher, of that borough. Mr. F., the 
Journal says, is a gardener, and has. discovered some 
method of raising a second crop, which he has not 
yet disclosed. 


Iron SteamBoat.— We learn from the Pittsburg 
American that Mr. Joseph Tomlinson, of that city, 
is about to build an iron steamer, upon Lieut. 
Hunter’s plan, for Lieut. John T. McLaughlin, of 
the United States Navy. The boat will be one 
hundred feet in length, and eighteen feet in width, 
and is intended for the merchant service on the 
Southern seaboard. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


London and Paris papers to December 8th have 
been received by the arrival of several packet ships 
at New York, four days later than the sailing of the 
last steamer. 

The Liverpool Cotton market was firm, with a 
steady demand and no change in prices. The sales 
trom the 2d to the 8th ult, comprised 7280 bales of 
New Orleans, and 6020 of Mobile. 

The Flour trade was without animation at Liver- 
pool on the 8th. No change in prices; either of 
British or foreign. 
Great nambers of incendiary fires had occurred in 
the agricu!tural districts of England, producing a 
large amount of damage. 

The Overland Mail arrived at London on the 
5th. The troubles continue. Whe Affuhans menace 
Pesawar, the Governor of which has fled. The 
Bengal troops, ten thousand in number, have in con- 
ee changed their line of operations. 

y the accounts from China it appears that the 
opium trade is going forward with the greatest ac- 
tivity. Notice had been given by Sir Henry Pottin- 
ger that British vessels attempting to smuggle 
opium, or attempting to enter it uuder ad valorem 
duty, would not receive any protection, from the 
British Government, 
The Grand Council of Luzerne, in Switzerland, 
has determined that the Jesuits shall have no part in 
their system of education. | 
The appeal of the Anti:Corn Law League is re- 
sponded to on every side with enthusiasm. Large 
subscriptions are raised to carry it on. Liverpool 
en contributed to the League Fund more than 


nell.for participation in the Repeal movement, died 


cer, has been introduced in the Legislature of ‘l'en-|. 


1400. 
Rev. Peter James Tyrel!, prosecuted with O’Con- 


the meeting at Clontarf. The Rev. gentleman 
spent the night in active efforts to secure obedience 
to the proclamatinn, Regarded as a martyr in the 
cause of Repeal, his death has excited much sym- 
pathy in Ireland, 

‘Phe-Irish provincial papers mention reductions 
of rent in various parts of the country, owing to 
the depressed value of agricultural produce. 

The official report shows a Conservative majori- 
ty in Dublin, over Radicals and Repealers, of 1300 
— 600 mere than was expected last year. : 

The commission to investigate the landlord and 
tenant grievance of Irelard assembled at the Castle, 
in Dublin, on the 5th of December. . 

American Cheese.—At the recent public sale, which 
embraced the largest quantity ever before offered 
here, upwards of 7000 packages having been off>r- 
ed, (of which nota sixth part sold) the prices range 
from 23s. to 30s. for damaged and out of condition, 
up to 38s. to 40s. for fair, while a few lots of good 
went at 45s. to 488. per cwt. The stock unsold is 
said to be quite 8000 packages.—Liverpool Jour- 
nal, Dec. 8. | 

Spain is still agitated by her Ministerial revolu- 
tion. An Envoy had arrived from the King cf 
Naples, recognizing the Government of Isabella. 
Olozaga had been appointed President of the Coun- 
cil and Minister of Affairs, on the resigna- 
tion of Lopez. But inducing the Queen to dissolve 
the Cortes—the new Ministry resigned and another 


was formed. 
FROM HAYTI. | 

More Insurrections.—The efforts of the coloured 
race in Hayti to re-establish their Government on a 
permanent basis, contiuue to be attended with diffi- 
culties, Captain Barnord, of the brig Sydney, in 
twenty-one days from Aux Cayes, reports that on | rf 
the 5th of December there was a large gathering of 
the disaffected blacks about fifteen miles from that | { 
city. General Revere sent one of his aids to ascer- 
tain the purpose of their assembling, but they, in- 
stead of respeeting his mission, committed such 
violence upon him that he died soon after. General 
Revere then marched against the inaurgents, attack- 
ed and routed them, taking their leader prisoner. 
Nhe latter was shot at once, and when Captain 
Bernard sailed all was quiet.—N. Y. Cum. Adv. | 


FROM TEXAS. 


By the last arrival from Texas, at New Orleans, 
the Message of President Houstun to Congress is 
received. The Courier says that the Message isa 
cali, dignified, and well written state paper. The 
subject of the greatest interest treated of, is that re- 
lating to Mexico. We are informed, that the com- - 
missioners appointed to treat with the Mexican 
commissioners have not as yet made any report.— 7 
The President has no disinclination to an honour- 
able peace, and hopes that Mexico, like Texas, will 
be willing to put ao end to the protracted war. A 
further prosecution of the war can have no other ef- 
fect than to ensure the destruction of life. 

The Exchequer issues are reported to be at par 
with gold and silver, and the Executtve believes that 1 
one of the strongest supports to the currency will be 
the exclusion by law, from circulation after a given 
period, of all foreign bank paper. | | 


At Philadelphia. on the 28th ult. bythe Rev. Willis Lord, 
the Rev. James Rosertson Keiser, of Virginia, to Miss 
re daughter of the late Ropert Munpuey, of Philadel- 

a. 

On the 27th ult. by the Rev. R. Steel, Mr. Wittiam H. 
Hart,of Bucks county, to Miss Racuen Ayres, of Hunt- 
ingdon, Montgomery county, Pa. By the same, on the 28h 
ult, Mr. ALLEN, Jr, to Miss Emma N. Traut- 
WINE, all of Abington, Montgomery county, Pa. 


On ‘Thursday the 4th inst., by the Rev. Robert D. Morris, 
Mr. Joun G. Cook, ot Upper Makefield, to Miss 
ANN, daughter of Mr. Jonatnan Watson, of Lower Make- 
field, Bucks county, Pennsyivama. 

Inthe Presbyterian church at West Greenville, Mercer : 
county, Pa, atthe close of divine service, ou the evening of ; 
the 3ist ult., by the Rev. J. G. Wilson, the Rev. Mires T. fe 
Merwin, lately of Brooklyn, New York, to Mrs. Mary B. 
Lona, lately of Philadelphia. 


d 
MARRIED 
’ 


DIED 

At Cincinnati, on the 12th ult. ANNA Matitpa, daughter | 
of the late Dr. Lorenzo Lawrence, of that place, and 
grand-daughter of the Rev. Ethan Osborne, of Cumberland 
county, New Jersey, in the 17th year of her age. Very 
gentle and lovely had her life been—a tender flower blight- | : 
ed by early disease, chastened by protracied suffering— 
budding here, to blvom in a blisstul immortality, 


PENN SQUARE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
There will be service in the Penn Square Presbyterian 
church, Philadelphia, To-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 14th 
inst., at a quarter past seven o'clock. : 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION. | 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication wil) meet at th: ir 
Rooms on Tuesday next, the 16th instant, at 4 o'clock, P.M. 
| Jos. H. Jongs, Cor. Sec. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The following sums have been received for the Special 
Fund collected for the Princeton Thevlogical Seminary, 
viz —From the church at South Salem. New York, $25.49. 
Sixth church, Philad. in addition $15. Church at Patierson, 
New York, $12. Church at Brooklyn, New York, $12. 
Churches at Head of Christiana and Newark, Delaware, 
$17. ‘Total, $81.49. M. Newkirk, 

Treas. of the Trustees of the Gen. Assem. of Pres. Ch. 


~ 


—— 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


The subscriber acknowledges the receipt of the following 
sums, from “a gentleman in Rutgers street church,” New 
York, which have been appropriated according to the direc- 
tion of the donor, as follows, viz—T'o the New York Asy- 
lum for the Blind $25. Do. do. Orphan Asylum $25 Do. 
do, Association for Relief of respectable, aged. indigent Fe- 
males, $25. Do. do. Female Assistance Society, $25. New 
York Widows’ Society. (in November) $25. American Sea- 
mens’ Friend Society, $25. General Assembly’ Board of 
Education. $25. Rev. Dr. Engles, for his fund for poor 
ministers’ libraries, $57.18. ‘Tutal, $232.18. 

Joun M Kress. 


AMPBELL’S FOREIGN SEMI-MONTHLY MAG. 
AZINE —Contenis of the Ist of January number. 
Embellishmenis—T'rial of Queen Katherine, painted 
G. H. Harlow; engraved by J. Sartain Vignete Title, 
drawn by Parris; engrived p & Sartain —1. The Sergeant, 
Translated for the Foreign Semi-Monthly Magazine, trom 
the German of Zschokke. 2. Life of Gerald Griffin, Lon- 
don Atheneum. 3. Punch’s Comic Blackstone, Charivari. 
4. Ramble among the Haunts of Paul and Virginia, New 
Monthly Magazine. 5. Regeneration of the English Drama, 
London Spectator. 6. Something about Music, Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 7. Atmospheric Railway, Westminster 
Review. 8 Recollections of the Emperor Napoleon, New 
Monthly Magazine. 9. ‘he Polished Shovel, Bentley's 
Miscellany. Poetry. Art and Science. Miscellany, Obi- 
tuary. 
Published on the Ist and 16th of every month. Fach 
number contains 72 pager of letter press, and is embellished 
with a highly finished engraving—executed expressly for. 
this Magazine—forming annually three elegantly embellish- 
ed volumesof nearly 600 pages each. Price Five Dollars a 
Year, payable inadvance. S:ngle numbers 25 cenis. 
JAMES M. CAMPBELL, 
No. 98 Chestnut street, up stairs, Philadeiphia. 
| OTIS, BROADERS & CO., Boston. 
Agents.—Carvill & Co., New York. Weare ©. Little- 
Albany. N. Hickman, Baltimore. R.G. Berford, Pittsburgh. 
Smith, Drinker & Morris, Richmond, Virginia. W. H. Ber, 
rett, Charleston, South Carolina. W. T’. Williams, Savan- 
nah,Georgia. J.C. Morgan, New Orleans. W. Halde- 


man, Louisville, Kentucky. jan 13—It 

N PRESS.--Essays on Episcopacy ; by the late John M. 
I Mason, D.D. Price Fifty cents, ahem with “ Essays 
on the Church of God,” by the same author, 

The History of the Church of Scotland, from the earliest 
times to the present day, inciuding a full account of the /ale 
disruption; by the Rev W. M, Hetherington, author of the 
** History of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, “ Min- 
ister’s Family,’ &e. &c. The work will be issued in five 
semi-monthly parts, similar in style to Chalmeraon Romans. 
Price ‘T'wenty-five cents a Part. ‘he whole work wiil form 
a some volume of about 500 pages, 8vo. 

OBERT CARTER, a 


WM. 8S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. : 

THOMAS CARTER, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 


jan 13 


LEGANT EDITION. — Doddridge’s Rise and Pro- ; 
4 gress of Religion in the Seul.—The Presbyterian 
Board of Publeation have publiahed a very elegant edition : 
of this valuable work, embellished with a portrait of the au- 
thor, and elegantly bound in ‘Turkey morocco, extra gilt— 
price $} 25. For sale at the STORE, 
Corner of George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 
M. BALDWIN, 
Brick Church Chapel, New York. 


HE GREAT CHANGE.—Just published, The Great 
Change ; A Treatise on Conversion, by George Red- ; 
ford, DD. L.L D. With an Introduction, by Rev. John An- | 
gell James, D.D. 180 pages, 18mo. isa plain, solemn, 
scriptural sllustration of one of the most important truths of 
the Christian faith, and will be found eminently caleulated 
to dissipate false hopes ; to guard the inquirer after salva- 
tion against fatal mistakes, and to guide him into the straight 
and narrow way that leads to life everlasting.” Published 
by AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
jan 13 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


THe MISSES ROGERS, have opened a Bard 


jan 13 


and 

Day School, at their Mother’s Residence, No. 8 Vir- 
ginia Row, Wa'nut street, below Thirteenth. Philadelphia, 
where pupils will be carefully instructed in all the branches 
of a good education. 

The school year will be divided into termsof five months, 
each, commencing on the first of September, and the first 
of February, but pupils will be received at any tume, apd 
charged accordingly. 

Charges per Term—Roarding and washing, 9100, Eng- 
lish, senior classes, Do. junior classes, $20. Do. pri- 
mary class, $14. Latin, $15. French, $15. Drawing and 7 
Painting. 15. Spanish, Italian, and German Languages, 
at Professor's charges. Music, vocal and instrumental ; the 

of wien to the Teachers apd 
instruments employed. ‘There will be no extra charge for 
reading books, pens, ink, and fuel. Stationery and Text 


aure dn the evening of the proclamation forbidding 


at Dublin on the 4th ult., in consequence of i ea books, 


furnished if desired, at ular prices. 
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- twenty-five he was first lord of the treasury. 


- Mine years of age, when, in defiance of the British 
“soldiers stationed at the~door of the church, he 


“ed “in the achievement of independence. At 


Qlexander Hamilton was a lieutenant colonel 
de-eamp to Washington at the age of twenty. 
‘from’ New York; at shiny he was one 


Thin world of 

‘Kad many thorns upon its pathway lie, 


» Ween, not shen, mothers, for'your; fond and, 
Jayward like flowers, 
the Vlossome of theit beauty fall; 
o'er both’; brief ere of both the hours— 


is. world of strife, 
“OF feverish struggles, andamiety, 
ew, the strong diet ods 

‘AlPhumen foveievain, 
night is bot'sn emptysound; 
‘Power’ boiti of mind and body bringéth pain— 


Of heaviness, andofanxiet'y; 
Why cling ‘we then'to-evils that we know? 
Let thie okt die? | 
Vain, lamentations, o'er deparied ‘years; 2 
dries all tears! wean 
This is a world of pain; __ 
There is a “ better land” beyond the sky ; 
& hamble spirit may that portion gain— 
rink with reed, 


Whose days have been of evil, lest they find, 
When. all their earthly hopes are withered, 
» Despair behind! 

implore for aid; 
Fitter Fecord of their years to give; 
teat’ ‘on Him who tercifully bade 


om 
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CHAPTER OF YOUNG'MEN. 
ALexanver, of Macedon, extended his power 
over Greece, conquered Egypt, rebuilt Alexan- 
dria; dvetron all A’sia, and died at thirty-three 
Aannibul was but twenty-six, when, after the 
fall of bis father Hamilcar, and Asdrubal, his 
successor, he was chosen commander in chief of 
the Curthaginian army. At twenty-seven, he 
ca Sagunium from the Romans. Before 
he was thirty-four, he carried his arms from 
Africa into aly, conquered Publius Scipio on 
the banks of the Ticinus, routed Sempronius 
nésr the ‘T'rebia, defeated Flaminius on his ap- 
proach to the Apennines, laid waste the whole 
country, efeated Fabius Maximus and Varro, 
marched. into, Capua, and. at the.age of thirty-six 
was thundering at the gates of Rome. | 
Scipio Africanus was scarcely sixteen when 
he took an. active part in the of Canne, 
and saved the life of his father. ‘The wreck of 
the: Roman cavalry chuse him then for their 
deader, and he conducted them back to the capi- 
tal. ‘Soon afier he was twenty, he was appoint- 
ed proconsul of Spain, where he teok New 
Carthage by storm. He soon afier defeated, 
siccessively; Asdrubal (Hannibal's bruther,) 
Mago, and Hanno; crossed into Afriea, negutiat- 
ing. with. Syphax, the Massasylian king, return- 
ed to Spain, quelled the insurrection there, drove 
the’ Carthaginians wholly from the peninsula, 
returned to Rome, devised the diversion against 
the Carthaginians by carrying the war into 
Afriea, crossed thither, destroyed the army of 
Syphax, compelled the return of Hannibal, and 
defeated.Asd bal.a.second time. 

Charlemagne was crowned king of the Franks 
before he was twenty-six. At the age of tweniy- 
eight he had conquered Aquitania, and at the age 
of twenty-nine he made himself master of the 
whole German and French. empires. 

Charles X11., of Sweden, was declared of age 
by the States, and succeeded his father at the 
age of fifieen. At eighteen he headed the ex- 
pedition against the Danes, whom he checked ; 
‘and with a fourth of their numbers he cut to 
meee the Russian army, commanded by the 


zar Peter, at Narva—crossed the Dwina, gain-|. 


ed a victory over Saxony, and carried his arms 
into Poland, 
Poland, and dictated to her a new sovereign. 
At twenty-four, he had subdued Saxony, and at 
twenty-seven be was conducting his victorious 
troops into the heart of Russia, when a severe 
wound prevented his taking command in person, 
and resulted in his overthrow and subsequent 
treacherous captivity in Turkey. 

Lafayette was a major general in the Ameri- 
can army atthe age of eighteen ; was but twenty 
when he was wounded at Brandywine; but 
twenty-two when he raised supplies for his 
army, on his own credit, at Baltimore; and but 
thirty-three when raised to the office of com- 
mander in chief of the National Guards of 
France. | 

Napoleon Bonaparte commenced his military 
career as an officer of artillery, at the age of 
seventeen. At twenty-four, he successfully com- 
manded the artillery at Toulon. His splendid 
and victorious campaign in Italy was performed 
at the: “Be of twenty-seven. During the next 
year, when he was about twenty-eight, he gain- 
ed battle after battle over the Ausirians in Italy, 
conquered Mantua, carried the war into Austria, 
ravaged the Tyrvl, concluded an advantageous 
peace, took possession of Milan and the Venetian 
republic, revolutionized Genoa, and formed the 
Cisalpine Republic. At the age of twenty-nine, 
he received the command of the army against 
Egypt; scattered theclouds of Mameluke cavalry, 
mastered Alexandria, Aboukir and Cairo, and 
wrested the land of the Pharaohs and Ptolemies 
from the proud descendants of the prophet. At 
the age of thirty he fell among the Parisians like 
a thunderbolt, overthrew the dictatorial govern- 
ment; dispersed the council of five hundred, and 
was, proclaimed first consul. At the age of 
thirty-one he crossed the Alps with an army, 
and destroyed the Austrians by a blow at Ma- 
rengo. At the age of thirty-two he established 
the Code of Napoleon; in the same year he was 
elected consul for life by the people; and atthe 
age of thirty three he was crowned emperor of 
the French people. 

William Pitt, the first earl of Chatham, was 
but twenty-seven years of age when, as a mem- 
ber of Parliament, he waged the war of a giant 
against the corruptions of Sir Robert Walpole. 

The younger Pitt was scarcely twenty years 


‘with the veterans Parliament, in favour of 


America. At twenty-two he was called to the 
high and responsible trust of chancellor of the 
exchequer. It was at that age when he came 
forth in his might on the affairs of the East In- 
dies, At twenty-nine during the first insanity 
of George lll., be rallied around the Prince of 
Wales. 

Edmund Burke, at the ageof nineteen, planned 
a refutation of the metaphysical theories of Berk- 
ley and Hume. At twenty he was in the 
‘Temple, the admiration of its inmates for the 
brillianey of his genius and the variety of his 
acquisitions, At twenty-six he published his 
celebrated satire, entitled, **A Vindication of 
Natural Society.” ‘The same year he publish 
ed his Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful—s« 
much admired for its spirit of philosophical in- 
vestigation and the elegance of its language. At 


_ George Washington was only twenty-seven 
ears of when he covered the retreat of the 
ritish troops at Braddock’s defeat; and the 

the same year he was appointed commander in 

chief of all the Virginian forces. eS 
General Joseph Warren was only twenty- 


pronounced the celebrated oration which aroused! 
the spirit of liberty and patriotism that terminat- 


thirty-four he. gloriously fell, gallantly fightin 
ip the cause of freedom, on Bunker Hitt x 


in the army.of the American revolution, and aid- 


Thornton of New Hampshire.| 


| ‘member of the Revolutionary Congress, and be- 


At twenty-one, he had conquered | 


gross and repulsive in some parts than in others. 


THE 


PRESBYTER 


LAN. 


ablest members of the Convention that formed 
the Constitution.of the United States. At thir- 
he» was.a member of the New York 
vention, and joint author of the great work en- 
titled the ist.” “At thirty-two he was 


meht.upon 80 perfect'a plan, that no great im- 
evel been made upon it by his 
Themes. Hayward, of South Carolina, was 
but thirty-years of age, when he signed the glo- 
rious-record of the nation’s. birth, the Declara-} 
tion of Independence ; B/bridge Gerry of -Mas- 
‘sachusetts, Benjumin Rush and James Wilson 
of Pennsylvania, were but thirty-one years of 


omas Jefferson of Virginia, Arthur Middle- 
ton of North Carolina, and. Thomas Stone of 
Maryland, thirty-three ; and, William Hooper of 
North Carolina, but thirty-four. | 

John. Jay, at twenty-nine years old, was a 
ing associated with Lee and Livingston, on the 
committee for dralting’an address to the people} 
of Great Brifain, drew up that paper himself, 
which was considered one of the most eloquent 
productions of the time. At thirty-two he pen- 
ned the old constitution of New York, and in the 
same year was appointed chief justice of that 
State. At thirty-four he was appointed minister 
to Spain. | 

At the age of twenty-six, Thomas Jefferson) 
was a leading member of the Colonial Legisla- 
ture in Virginia. At thirty, he was a member 
of the Virginia Convention; at thirty-two, a 
member of Congress; and he 
Grafted the Declaration of lidependence. 
~ Milton, at the age of 20, had written his finest 
miscellaneous poems, including his L’Allegro, 
Penseroso,. Comus, and the most beautiful of 
Monodies. 

Lord Byron, at the age of twenty, published 
his celebrated satire upon. the English bards 
and Scotch reviewers ; at twenty-four, the two 
first cantos of Childe Harvld’s Pilgrimage. In- 
deed, all the vast poetic treasures of his genius 
were poured forth in their richest profusion, 
before he was thirty-four years old ; and he died 
at thirty-seven. 

Mozurt, the great German musician, com- 
pleted all his noble compositions before he 
was thirty-four years old, and died at thirty- 
five. | 

Pope wrote many of his published poems by 
the time he was sixteen years old; at twenty 
his Essay on Criticism; at twenty-one the 
Rape of the Lock ; and at twenty-five his great 
work, the translation of the Iliad. 

Sir Isaac Newton had mastered the highest 
elements of the. mathematics, and the analyti- 
cal method of Des Cartes before he was twen- 
ty; had discovered the new method of infinite 
series, of fluxions, and his new theory of light 
and colours. At twenty-five he had discovered 
the new principles of the reflecting telescope, 
the laws of gravitation, and the planetary system. 
At thirty he occupied the mathematical chair at 
Cambridge. 

Dr. Dwight’s Conquest of Canaan was com- 
menced at the age of sixteen, and finished at 
twenty-two. At the latter age, he composed 
his celebrated dissertation on the history, elo- 
quence, and poetry of the Bible, which} was 
immediately. published and republished in Eu- 
rope. 


— 


THE ART OF PRINTING. 


Although, perhaps, the most important disco- 
very of modern times, at least towards the en- 
lightenment of the human race, yet there are but 
few acquainted with the details of the printing 
business. We were not a little amused, the 
other day, at-one of our business advertisers, 
whose intelligence and industry have so increas- 
ed his business, that he wished to fill more than 
his proportion of the * Organ’’ with advertise- 
ments. Upon being told, that he had already 
his rightful quantity of matter in the paper, and 
that he could not overreach his proportion, with- 
out paying an additional price, ** zounds !”’ says 
he, very pettishly, ** I shall have to start another 
paper; the cust of advertising is entirely too 
much, and I will publish a paper and fill it with 
advertising myself.” But on being told of the 
expense of publishing a paper, he very wisely 
opened his eyes, and coolly observed, ** You 
may add another * square’ to my account.” 

This reminds us of an old country school- 
master, who, having an old Arithmetic, very 
much the worse for ** wear and tear,”’ and whose 
pages, probably, he had conned better than any 
other, and knowing our vocation, applied to us 
‘to print him one’’ that he * would pay us a 
dollar,”’ and he *: had no doubt if we would print 
more, we could sell half a dozen in his school !”’ 

Another case is related to us actually to have 
taken place ina country printing office down 
east. An old lady, who had been in the habit 


(for what we know,) all at once found her eye 
sight to fail, so that she could not read the 
«¢ small print of her Bible any longer.’’ So she 
bundled up her knitsing, posted off to the print- 
ing office, entered, and calmly seating herself, 
with her knitting in hand, told the printer that 
she wanted him ** to print a Bible in large type, 
immediately, and that, as she had brought her 
knitting along, she could wait for it.””— Louis 
Organ. 


IDOLATRY. 


How extensive is idol worship! It pervades 
every portion of the heathen world, though more 


Idolatry has prevailed, tov, almost from the com- 
mencement of the creation. God's ancient and 
favourite people, the Jews, with all their direct 
intercourse with Him, would occasionally fallinto 
the sin of idol worship. How soon when Moses 
was out of sight, did they forsake the true God, 
and make for themselves a ‘ molien calf,’ which 
they preferred to worship. ‘he Egyptians wor- 
shipped reptiles. ‘The Burmans are given to the 
worship of images made with their own hands. 
The aborigines of this country worship the sun, 
the moon, and the Great Spirit. Thus we might 
find, amid-t the glaring light of the nineteenth 


the worshippers of other than the true God. 
Neither is idol worship confined to heathen 
lands. No, it is every where. Wherever men, 
Christian or Pagan, civilized or uncivilized—are 
to be found, there you will find idolatry more or 
less deeply implanted in the human breast; yes, 
even in our own land—this land of religion and 
religious freedom— this land of schools and col- 
leges—this land where the light of science and 


In fact, man is so constituted that he is predis- 
posed to seize upon the shadow rather than the 
subsiance—to accept the counterfeit for the true 
coin—to love the creature in preference to the 
Creator. 

1. ‘There is the family idol. How many pride 
themselves on the noble blood of those from 
whom they are descended, and rest, almost, their 
hopes of heaven on the renown of a long succes- 
sion of noble and patriotic ancestry ; and such is 
the power of this worship, that it is held on to 
with an unyielding tenacity, that, even when the 
regular descendants have become reduced to mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for those 
whose sires had held similar situations to their 
fathers, they dwell upon it as a mere day-dream, 
soon to be reversed, when they shall be placed on 
the topmost round of the ladder that leads to 
fame, and to an imperishable immoriality. 

2. The idolatry of fashion. How many are 
the devotees that crowd themselves on the great 
mart of fashion, and are eventually crushed under 
the ponderous wheels of this all-powerful Jug- 
gernaut; who worship this idol both in public 
and private, and who. seem to make his vacil- 
lating caprices their study during their waking 
hours, and the subject of their dreams during 
the seasons of repose. O what waste of pre- 


At twenty-five he was a member of nn om 
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| Secretary of the treasnry of the United States.) contemptible and degrading than to witness men 
| dnd atfanged the financial branch of the govern- 


of reading her Bible from * time out of mind’’| — 


century, countless nations and tribes who are-yet} sonal séarch w ich would probably be proposed, I 


literature blazes forth with such fall effulgence.| 


and common sense. have been immolated on 
altar of fashion. How many healthy and robus 
forme have been prostrated at the feet of this 
voracious godt | 
8. The money idolator. What is there more 
born.in the image of their Maker, making money 
their god. The getting of money, particularly in 
this country, is thought to be by multitudes the 
only thing for which we are created, the chief 
end, the very poetry of life. ‘The child.is early’ 
instructed—if not by precept, by example—to 
suppose that the obtaining of money is the main 
thing for which he was created! that wealth 
and respectability go hand in hand—that. one 
cannot be enjoyed without the other! How 
much wretchedness and misery have paren 
brought upon their offspring, by bringing t 
up to be worshippers at the shrine of Mamm 


~ 


MAGNIFICENT SCENERY IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 

At 2. 0’clock, we came out upon the lofty table 
of jJand bordering the lake of Atitan. In general, 
I have foreborne attempting to give any idea of 
the magnificent scenery amid which we were 
travelling, but here forbearance would be a sin. 
From a height of three or four thousand feet, 
we looked down upon a surface shining like a 
sheet of molten silver, enclosed by rocks: and 
mountains of every form, some barren and some! 
covered with verdure, rising from five hundred 
to five thousand feet in height. Opposite, down 
on the borders of the lake, and apparently inac- 
cessible by land, was the town of Santiago Ati- 
tan, to which our friend was wending his way, 
situated between two immense volcanoes, eight 
or ten thousand feet high. Further on was 
another. volcano, and further still another, more 
lofty than all, with its summit buried in clouds. 
‘There weré no associations connected with this 
lake; until lately we did not know it even by 
name ; but we both agreed that it was the most 
magnificent spectacle we ever saw. We stop- 
ped and watched the fleecy clouds of vapour, 
rising from the bottom, moving up the moun- 
tains and the sides of the volcanoes. We 
descended at first by a steep pitch, and then 
gently, for about three miles, along the precipi- 
tow border of the lake, leaving on our right the 
camino real, and the village of San Andres, and 
suddenly reached the brink of the table land, 
two thousand feet high. At the foot was a rich 
plain, running down to the water; and on the 
opposite side, another immense perpendicular 
mountain side, rising to the same height with 
that on which we stood. In the middle of the 
plain, buried in foliage, with the spire of the 
Church barely visible, was the town of Panaca- 
hel. Our first view of the lake was the most 
beautiful we had ever seen, but this surpassed it. 
All the requisites of the grand and beautiful were 
there ; gigantic mountains, a valley of poetic 
softness, lake and volcanoes, and from the height 
on which we stood, a waterfall marked a silver 
line down its sides. A party of Indian men and 
women were moving in single file from the foot 
of the mountain, toward the village, and looked 
like children. 

The descent was steep and perpendicular, 
and reaching the plain, the view of the mountain 
walls was sublime. As we advanced, the plain 
formed a triangle, with its base on the lake, the 
two mountain ranges converged to a point, and 
communicated, by a narrow defile beyond, with 
the village of San Andres.— Stephens. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 
A meeting of the Board of management and 
other members of the National Institute was held 
one day last week at the office of the Secretary 


of State, for the purpose of memoralizing Con- 
gress at its present session in its behalf, and of 
settling other matters connected therewith and 
and of great interest to the public. ‘The Hon. 
John Quincy Adams was called to the chair, 
and the Hon. Joseph R. Ingersoll of Philadel- 
phia, appointed Secretary. After the meeting 
had been duly organized, the Hon. Charles J. 
Ingersoll, of Philadelphia, introduced a series - 
resolutions with a few brief but pertinent remarks 
highly complimentary to the Institute and favour- 
able to its developement. Amongst other in- 
teresting matters, the Hon. Mr. Walker, of the 
Senate, was appointed to deliver an address at 
the great meeting of the scientific men of the 
Uniied States, to be held in this city on the 
first Monday of April next, under the auspices 
of the National Institute, as also the Hon. John 
Quincy Adams to deliver the annual discourse 
before the Institute, the time to be selected by 
that gentleman, and of which due public notice 
will be given.—Afier two or three important 
suggestions from the Hon. Mr. Woodbury, on 
the subject of a memorial to Congress, the meet- 
ing adjourned.— National Intelligencer. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


The following statement of an actual occur- 
rence, (says the New York American,) transla- 
ted for that paper from the Deutsche Schnell/post, 
well exemplifies how unjustly a combination of 
circumstances may sometimes accuse a man: 

teble-d’hote at Ludwigsburgh, one of 
the company was showing a very rare gold coin, 
which was passed round the table on a plate, 
and gave rise to many supposilions as to its age, 
country, value &c. ‘The conversation then gra- 
dually branched off to other subjects till the coin 
was forgotten, and on the owner asking for it 
back, to the surprise of all it was not to be found. 
A gentleman sitting at the foot of the table was 
observed to be in much agitation; and as his 
embarrassment seemed to increase with the con- 
tinuance of the search, the company were about 
to propose a very disagreeable measure, when 
suddenly a waiter entered the room, saying, 
* Here is the coin—the cook has just found it 
in one of the finger glasses.’ ‘Tie relief to all 
was manifest! and now the suspected stranger 
spoke for the first time, as follows : 

‘Gentlemen, none of you can rejoice more 
than myself at the recovery of the coin; for, 
picture to yourselves my painful sitffation: by a 
singular coincidence, I have a duplicate of the 
very same coin in my purse! (here showing it 
to the company.) ‘The idea thet, on the per- 


would be taken for a purloiner of the coin, added 
to the fact that | am a stranger here, with no 
one to vouch for my integrity, had almost driv- 
en me distracted. The honesty of the cook, 
and lucky accident has saved my honour.’ 

“The friendly congratulations of the compa- 
ny soon effaced the remembrance of their unjust 
suspicions.” 


— 


PIERRE RAMUS. 


Amongst the many victims of the massacre 
of Saint Barthelemi (Bartholomew) was the 
celebrated Pierre de la Ramée, more generally 
known by the name of Ramus. Born in 1515, 
in a village in Normandy, his parents were of 
the poorest rank ; his grandfather being a char- 
bonnier, a calling similar to that of our coal- 
heaver, and his father a labourer. Poverty be- 
ing his consequent inheritance, Ramus was 
early left to his own resources; no sooner, 
therefure, had he attained the age of eight years, 
than he repaired to Paris. ‘he difficulty he 
found there of obtaining common subsistence, 
soon obliged him to return home; another at- 
tempt which ‘he afterwards made met with no 
better success, Early imbued with a strong 
love and desire for learning, he suffered every 
misery and privation in order to obtain the 
means necessary for its acquirement, Having 
received a limited aid from one of his uncles, 
he, for a third time, set out for Paris, where, 
immediately on his arrival, he entered the col- 
lege of Navarre in the capacity of valet, during 
the day fulfilling every mechanical task, but de- 
voting his nights to his dear absorbing study. 
‘This extreme perseverance and application, re- 
gardiess of ditficulties, obtained its consequent 


cious time! what destruction to health, ease. 


of arts, which the received with all its accom- 
nying scholastic honours, he was enabled < 
vote himself with: more intensity to study. 
He by the opinions which he promulgated in 
the form of a thesis, respecting the philosophy| 
of Aristotle, a doubt of whose sovereign autho- 
rity at that time was considered a prolane and 
audacious sacrilege, attracted the attention of the 
scholars of his time, and ultimately their en- 
mity. With the uncompromising hardihood 
of his character, he continued to deny the in- 
fallibility of the favourite code of philosophy, 
and published in support of his opinions, two 
volumes of criticisms upon his works. 
Ramus. was at first persecuted merely with 
scholastic virulence, but on his further irritating 
his opponenis, a serious accusation was brought 
inst him, before the parliament of. Paris ; 
and to such lengths had the matter gone as to 
call for the mediation of Francis the First. 

Ramus was found guilty, and sentenced, in 
1548, to vacate his professorship, and his works 
were interdicted throughout the kingdom. This 
severe sentence, however, did not produce the 
effect desired by the Sorbonne for on the fol- 
lowing year he was appointed to a professor- 
ship in the college of Presles, and, in 1551, re- 
ceived the further appointment of royal ‘profes- 
sor of philosophy and rhetoric, His’ opinions 
had, however, attracted the altention and enmi- 
ty of a more powerful body than that of the 
Sorbonne. ‘To contest the infallibility of Aris- 
totle, at the same time that it attacked the scho- 
lastic prejudices, was sufficient to provoke a 
revolution even-in theology. 

The consequence to Ramus was implacable 
hatred froin the ecclesiastical body, who seem- 
ed intent upon his destruction. : 

‘he persecution of Ramus was carried to 
such an extent, that, according to Bayle, he was 
‘obliged to conceal himself; at the king's in- 
stigation he for some time secreted himself at 
Foatainbleau, where, by the aid of the works he 
found in the royal library, he was enabled to 
jrosecute his geometrical and astronomical stu- 
dies. On his residence there being discovered, 
he successively concealed himself in different 
places, thinking by that means to evade his re- 
lentless persecutors. During his absence, his 
library at Presles was given up to public pillage. 

‘© On the proclamation of peace, in the year 
1563, between Charles the Ninth and the Pro- 
testants, Ramus returned to his professorship, 
devoting himself principally to the teaching of 
mathematics. On the breaking out of the se- 
cond civil war, in 1567, he was again ot liged 
to quit Paris, and seek protection in the Hugue- 
not camp, where he reinained until the battle of 
St. Denis. A few months after this, on peace 
being again proclaimed, he once more returned 
to his professional duties ; but foreseeing the 
inevitable approach of another war, and fear- 
ing the consequent result, he sued for the king’s 
permission of absence, under the plea of visit- 
ing the German academies, which being grant- 
ed, he retired to Germany, in 1568, where he 
was received with every demonstration of ho- 
nour. Ramus returned to France, on the con- 
clusion of the third war, in 1571, and perished 
in the hideous massacre of St. Barthelemi, as 
relaied by Morer.” 

‘The following is the passage in Moreri, al- 
luded tu by Bayle :—** Ramus having concealed 
himself during the ‘tumult of the massacre, he 
was discovered by the assassins sent by Char- 
pentier, his competitor. Alter having paid a 
large sum of money, in the hopes of bribing his 
assassins to preserve his life, he was severely 
wounded, and thrown from the window into the 
court beneath. Partly in consequence of the 
wounds received, and tne effects of the fall, his 
bowels protruded. ‘The scholars, encouraged 
by the presence of their professors, no sooner 
saw this than they tore them from the body, 
and scattered them in the street, along which 
they drayged the body, beating it with ‘rods, by 
way of contempt.” 

We cannot feel surprised at Ramus becoming 
one of the principal victims of this horrid mas- 
sacre. By the means of so many foul and hor- 
rid murders the Roman Catholic party had 
hoped to annihilate Protestantism in France, or 
at least so to weaken its influence as to render 
its party powerless. We can easily conceive 
the reason why a man who, by the tendency 
and boldness of his opiniuns, had become one 
of the powerful supporters of the Huguenot 
party, as well as one of its most powerful and 
persuasive orators, should not be spared: but 
we are astonished and horrified when we see 
the effects of political or religious fanaticism 
falling on the puor and the simple, the meck, 
and the peaceful women and children, the 
young and the beautiful—all suffering equally 
with the strong and the powerful, the proud and 
the talented. 

One of the great subjects of reform attempted 
by Ramus, and which created the greatest ani- 
mosity against him, was that which had for its 
object the introduction of a democratieal gov- 
ernment into the church. He contended that 
the consistories alone ought to prepare all 
questions of doctrine, and submit them to the 
judgment of the faithful. ‘he people, accord- 
ing to his tenets, possessed in themselves the 
right of choosing their ministers, of excommu- 
hication, and absolution. We quote these opin- 
ions, inculeated by Ramus, to show in what 
spirit of contradiction his opinions were with 
the prevailing faith of the sixteenth century. 
It is a subject of much too deep and serious a 
character to discuss here. The private life of 
Ramus was most irreproachable; entirely de- 
voting himself to study and research, he refu- 
sed the most lucrative preferments, choosing 
rather the situation of professor at the college of 
Presles. His temperance was exemplary: ex- 
cept a little bouilli, he ate little else for dinner. 
For twenty years he had not tasted wine, and 
afterwards whien he partook of it, it was by the 
order of his physicians. His bed was of straw; 


he rose early, and studied late; he was never] 


known to foster an evil passion of any kind; he 
possessed the greatest firmness under misfor- 
tune. His only reproach was his obstinacy, 
but every man who is strongly attached to his 
convictions is subject to this reproach. 


ERUPTION OF A VOLCANO. 


The Auburn Journal publishes a letter from 
the Rev. ‘Titus Coan of the Sandwich Islands, 
dated May 16, giving a description of a volcanic 
eruption in the Islands. We make the follow- 
ing extract: 

On the 10th of January of the present year, 
just at the dawn of day, we discovered a rapid 
disgorgement of liquid fire, from near the sum- 
mit of Mauna Loa, at an elevation of fourteen 
thousand feet above the sea. ‘This eruption in- 
creased from day to day, for several weeks, 
pouring out vast floods of fiery lava, which 
spread down the side of the mountain, and flow- 
ed off in broad and burning rivers, throwing a 
terrific glare upon the heavens, and _ filling 
those lofty mountainous regions with a sheen 
of light. 

‘This spectacle continued from week to week, 
without any abatement, till the molten flood 
had progressed twenty or thirty miles down 
the side of the mountain and across a high 


plain which stretches between the bases of 


Mauna Loa and Mauna Kea. It was not till 
alter many weeks that I was able to visit this 
scene of terror and sublimity. At length, in 
company with Mr. Paris, the missionary for 
Kau—a station south of Hilo—1l made the 
aulempt. 

We penetrated through a deep forest, stretch- 
ing between Hilo and the mountain, and reach- 
ed the molien stream as it flowed over those vast 
and high regions lying at the base of the moun- 
tain. Here we were able to approach the fiery 
stream and dip up and cool its burning. fluid, as 
we would approach the banks of a river and take 
of its. waters. From this we followed the stream 
tu the top of the mountain, and fuund its source 
in a vast crater amidst the eternal snows of those 


sides.of the mountain the lava had now ceased 
to flow. upon the surface; but it-had formed for 
itself a subterranean duct, at the depth of fifiy or 

‘The duct was incased vitrification, as smooth 
as glass, and down this fearful channel a river of 
fire was rushing at the rate of fifteen or twenty 
miles an hour, trom the summit to the foot of 
the mountain. This subterranean stream we 
saw distincily through several large apertures in 
the side of the mountain, while the burning flood 
rushed fearfully beneath our feet. Our standing 
above it was like standing upon ice on a river, 
while the liquid flood flows under your feet. 
Our visit was attended with peril and inconceiv- 
able fatigue, but we never regretted having made 
it, and we returned deeply affected with the 
majesty, the sublimity, the power and the love 
of that God who * looketh on the earth, and 
it trembleth; who toucheth the hills, and they 
smoke;” whose presence melts the hills, and 
whose look causes the mountains to flow 
down. | 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Unruty Mirxers —Does your cow kick? 
Do not fly into a passion, and pound her with a 
handsptke, or trim her with a gad or a cow- 
hide, or vent your spite in kicking her in turn, 
You will only spill a great deal of vengeance 
uselessly, causing great wear and tear of temper; 
make yourself feel very foolish when you get 
over it, and set a’bad example to your children; 
while yuur cow, in seventy cases out of seven- 
ty-one, will kick as bad as before, or worse. If 
she is a heifer, you will infallibly teach her to 
kick ; as her kicking, in the first instance, was 
from pain, or fright, or some such cause, of 
which she would be cured by simply paying no 
attention toit. A heifer never kicks from prin- 
ciple. If she is an old cow, your thrashing will 
generally be worse than thrown away. Just 
keep cool, and try other’ means. Make a 
pen of just such a size that the cow can com. 
fortably stand in it, and no more. ‘This you can 
do in the corner of your yard, by setting down 
three posts, and boarding them up fence-like, 
leaving it open at the end to drive in the cow. 
Let a space be left open at the side where you 
wish to milk. Put your-cow into it, and fasten 
her in by stretching a chain acruss the end of 
the pen behind her. ‘Then take a piece of rope, 
say fifteen feet long, and tie one end of it to a 
post behind the cow, and near its length distant 
from her; tie the other end to the leg of the an- 
imal, just above her foot, drawing it back as 
much as it would naturally be, for her to be 
milked. ‘hen sit down and milk the cow at 
your leisure. It will take a man half an hour 
perhaps to make the pen ; and when once made, 
it is very little more trouble than to milk with- 
out. She may object to going into it once or 
twice, but will wfierwards give no trouble. 

This we recommend only, however, when a 
man has an animal, valuable otherwise, which 
will kick, and which he wishes to keep. A 
poor cow that will kick, is too great a nuisance 
to think of keeping atall. If vou are afflicted 
with a kicking cow, try it; and you will not re- 
gret it.—Prairie Farmer. 


Butter From Scatpep Minx. — The Bus- 
ton Ploughman states that Mr. Patten Jolinson, 
vf Framingham, sealds his milk as soon as it is 
drawn from the cow, and it is then set away in 
the usual manner. ‘lhe editor ate some of the 
butter made of the cream taken from this milk, 
and it tasted as well, and appeared as yellow, 
as butter made in June. ‘I'he butter is also 
formed with as little churning as in warm wea- 
ther. 

‘That butter will * come’’ as quick in the win- 
ter as in the summer, when the milk is scalded 
as above mentioned, we know, from a little ex- 
perience; but we were not aware that scalding 
made the butter better also. If this be true, it 
should be known by our dairy women. Let 
the experiment be tried. It will be no small ad- 
vantage to be able to make butter in winter of 
the quality of that made in June.—/Jamp. Gaz. 


Potatoes.—The following hints upon the 
use of potatues are important—* ‘Though pota- 
toes are of great value as a nutritious and whole- 
some article of food, it is very important to 
their deserving this character, that they should 
be mealy, and in good condition ; and that they 
should be thoroughly dressed, yet not overdone 
and watery. Frequent opportunities of exami- 
“nation after death have convinced me that wa- 
tery and undone potatoes are the most indigesti- 
ble articles taken into the stomach as food. It 
must also be observed, that with individuals of 
very weak digestion, it is sometimes necessary 
to enjoin not only care as to the quality, but 
greatly to limit the quantity, or wholly suspend 
the use of potatves, as well as of other vege- 
tables.”’ 


PRESERVATION OF AppLEs.—Apples may be 
preserved a long time, by packing them in plas- 
ter of Paris, which preserves them with all 
their freshness. It is also suggested, that pow- 
dered charcval would be excellem for this pur- 
pose. ‘lhe antiseptic qualities of this substance 
are familiar to all. We have known grapes, 
and other fruits kept ull the middie of winter, 
by being packed close in cotton, and excluded 
from the air.— Massachusetts Ploughman. 


Tue Compost Hear.—Begin with the arri- 
val of the first favourable weather to gather ma- 
terials for compost. Don’t let a particle of mat- 
ter capable of being converted into food for 
plants, slip through your fingers. Manure is 
the farmer’s capital—the wand, by the favoura- 
ble instrumentality of whose mystic and occult 
operations, he diversifieth the surface of the 
earth with the smiling beauties of vegetation, 
and causeth the waste places thereof to bloom, 
and the desert to blossum as the rose. ** Give 
me a sufficiency of manure,’’ said an elderly 
farmer to us, ‘and | can work outa living in 
any country, and from any soil.”” ‘The mer- 
chant must have capital—the mechanic must 
have instruction, materials, and tools, and the 
farmer whose heritage is the broad fields, and 
fertile valleys of his ** mother earth,’? must have. 
MANURE. It therefore behoves every one to be 
attentive to this grand point, and to gather up 
the means of enriching and rendering fruitful 
the soil, the products of which sustain his life. 
No one who has not made the experiment will 
be able easily to appreciate the tinportance of 
attending, practically and habitually, 10 the 
rules thus hastily laid down. Let every one, 
therefore, be seduluus in his efforts, and our 
word for it, he will never have occasion to de- 
precate the results. — Maine Cultivator. 


TRANSPLANTING Ontons.—An Aberdeen pa- 
per, published a few months since, says :—"* [n 
the gardens at Gordon Castle, at present, may 
be seen the good effects resultung from the trans- 
planting of onions, by which their growth is ma- 
terially improved. Mr. Saunders, the gardener, 
had a bed sown in March, and since transplant- 
ed, which presents a truly gigantic appearance. 
‘l'wenty-four of the onions were taken up on 
Saturday last, and weighed sixteen pounds. One 
of them now before us, measures twelve and a 
quarier inches in circumference. and weighs ten 
vunces, ‘I'he quality of the ouions is as fine as 
their size is remarkable.” 


A Goop O.p Custom.—It was a custom with 
the early Duich inhabitants, in what is now 
New Yo:k and Albany, to plant a tree at the 
birth of their children. ‘These mementos of so im- 
portant an event must afford peculiar pleasure, in 
alter years, to the person whose birth they com- 
memorate. Why should not this beautiful old 
fashioned custom be revived! What more ap- 
propriate monuments could be reared in honour 


‘municated, We clip the. follawing. from the 


THE FARMER'S CLUB. | 

Our readers have been apprised that there is a 
weekly dinner in New York, attended by citi- 
zens who are interested in Agriculture, and prac- 
tical farmers -who may chance to be in the city. 
At these dinners relations of experienee are ex- 
changed, and some most valuable, facts are com- 


proceedings of a late meeting: 

““Mr. Meigs stated that Mr. Pell, of Ulster 
county, made a statement at the Repository re- 
lative to his experimental farming, from which it 
appeared that he had found benefit from the use 
of oyster shell lime, using 200 bushels per acre. 
That in addition, he had employed 52 bushels 
of charcoal per acre. .That on this. charcoal 
dressing, he obtained, last summer, seventy- 
eight bushels und twenty-four quarts of wheat 
per acre. ‘hat he had twenty thousand apple 
trees in fult bearing. That in dry weather, he 
had applied lime freely at the roots—found that 
this preserved the verdure and growth when the 
neighbourhood was much injured by drought. 
‘That he had cut wheat two or three wecks svon- 
er than his neighbours, when the rvot of the 
straw began to turn brown, and when by the 
pressure of finger and thumb on the grain, its 
milk would fly out. ‘That this wheat weighed 
64 pounds per bushel. .-That he sold it for seed 
at one dollar, when ordinary wheat was eighty- 
seven cents. ‘That he cut clover and housed it 
on the same day, sprinkling about a bushel of 
salt over every load. ‘That this clover retain- 
ed its green colour, and was preferred by cattle to 
that saved the old way. ‘That he dipped a 
sponge in ammonia, and applied it to the worm 
nests on his trees, and banished them complete- 
ly. That he has sent to market four thousand 
barrels of apples, many of which go to Loudon, 
and there sell for nine dollars per barrel, ‘That 
he employed a man from Vermont to engraft 
10,000 apple trees for $150. ‘That this man 
brought a company of men, of whom two saw- 
ed off the proper limbs, two more made the pro- 
per incisions (two of them) in the bark, two 
more inserted the grafts, two more applied a 
compost of wax, tallow, and rosin. ‘That out 
of the 10,000 grafis, not one failed. 


RUTH AND NAOMI. 


‘‘And Ruth said, Entreat me not to leave 
thee or return from following thee, for whither 
thou goest I will go; where thou lodgest [ will 
lodge; thy people shall be my people, and thy 
‘God my God; where thou diest I will die, and 
there also will I be buried.”’ 


Nay do not ask—entreat not—no, 
O no, I will not leave thy side ; 

Whither thou goest I will go, 
Where thou abidest I'll abide. 


Through life—in death—my soul to thine 
Shall cleave as fond as first it clave; 
Thy home, thy people, shall be mine, 
Thy God my God, thy grave my grave. 


— 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Strange Coincidences.—The Paris Courier 
Frangais states that lately a statesman and aca- 
demician, in the course of a conversation which 
took place in the library of the National Insti- 
tute, observed that, in the middle of each centu- 
ry for the last five hundred years, some great 
social crisis had occurred in Europe. ‘In 
1440,”’ said he, * it was the art of printing 
which created a revolution. In 1550, it was 
Luther, who shook the foundation of Catholici- 
ty. In 1650, it was Bacon and Descartes who 
demolished the infallibility of Aristotle. In 
1750, it was philosophy which triumphed, and 
prepared the revolution of 1789. We approach 
the year 1850, and it is evident society is pre- 
paring to undergo a fundamental renovation. 


Density of Population in England.—In the 
county of Westmoreland there are only 74 in- 
habitants to a square mile, while in the county 
of Lancaster there ase 944. In the county of 
Middlesex, the number is 5591 inhabitants to a 
square mile. In Wales, the number varies from 
59 in the counties of Merioneth and Radnor, to 
274 in that of Flint. ‘The average number of 
inhabitants to each house in England in 1841, 
was 5.4, and in Wales 4.8. 


The* Poor of London.—The most fearful, 
tear-moving accounts of the misery and want of 
a large portion of the population of the great 
English metropolis, fill its daily journals. Nor 
does there appear to be any proper sympathy, 
any enlarged charity among the richer classes. 
This paragraph appears in a London paper. 


New Volcano.—Mr. Editor—Believing it to 
be a matter of interest to the community, to be 
made acquainted with new and strange phenome- 
na, especially when such belong to our own 
State, I address you this communieation : 

‘There is a mountain in Rabun county, near 
the North Carolina line, that is now throwing 
out large quantities of very black dense smoke, 
and manifests the appearance of being volcanic. 
Those who have visited this mountain, say that 
the smoke issues through fissures in the rocks, 
and that there is a continued rumbling sound 
like low distant thunder, constantly heard in the 
bowels of the mountain. ‘There is no doubt of 
this fact, as a gentleman of this place has re- 
cently visited the mountain, and from him [ have 
obtained the information. The mountain itself 
is very difficult to ascend, and is the highest in 
that region. —Athens (Ga.) Banner. 


] ODDRIDGE’S RISE AND PROGRESS.—The Pres- 

byterian Board of Publication have just published a 
handsome edition of the Rise and Progress of Religion in 
the Soul, illnstrated in a course of serious and practical ad- 
dresses, suited to persons of every character and circumstance, 
with a devout meditation and prayer added tw each chapter, 
by Phillip Doddridge, D D., 12mo, 324 pages, price 50 cents. 
—This work is embellished with a beautiful portrait of the 


Author. For sale at the 
BOOK STORE, 
Corner of George and Seventh streets, Phi‘adel phia. 
dec 9—tf ‘ 


HE APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION. — An Introduc- 


TANDARD WORKS—Published by Baraixncton & 
Haswec, 293 Market street, Philadelphia.—Matihew 
Menry's Exposition of the Old and New Testaments, 6 vols. 


sheep ; or, haifcall, to match the publications of the Presby- 


terian Beard, The Psalmsof David in Meire; translated 
and diligently camipared with the original text and former 
translations. Allowed by the authority of the General As- 
sembly of the Kirk of Scotland, and appointed to be su 
congregations and families. A neat pocket volume. W1/- 
sun's Greek Testament, }2mo. Printed in clear and distinct 
characters. It is extensively used as a school bouk. Le 
Brun’s edition of ‘Telemaque, carefully revised and correct- 
ed from the stereotype edition of Didot of Paris. Kames’ 
Elements of Criticism. Abridged for the use of Schools. Old 
and New ‘Testament, super royal Svo, large type, various 
styles of binding. price {rum two to eight dollars. This edi- 
tion of the Bible is universally acknowledged to be one of 
the best made books published. ‘The type 1s as large, if not 
larger, than that of most of the quartus, and the book is port 
abie and convenient to handle. 2 dec 23—u 
eS WANTED.—The Managers of the Ladies’ 
Liberia School Association of Philadelphia, have re- 
cently received letters from Dr. Johnson, informing thera 
that the state of his health will oblige him to resign the sit- 
uation of Principal of the High School. He has ex 
his determination to remain, if — until another teach- 
er shall be prepared to take his place, and the Board are 
anxious to seeure the services of a competent instructor, 
without delay, ‘The principal of thie school must be capa- 
ble of giving instruction in all the branches of a finshed 
English education, and should also have some knowledge 
of agricultural pursuits, 
For further particulars, application may be made to the 
President of the Association, Mrs. Dr. Blanding, 232 North 
Fifth street, Philadelphia. ec 30—3t 


LANTING AND TRAINING OF THE CHURCH- 
ES.—In , and will shortly be published, The 
History of the Planting and Training of the Christian 
Churches by the Apostles, translated from the German of 
Dr. Augustus Neander, by J. FE. Ryland. One volume, 8vo. 
This work will be uniform with our edition of the Ilistory of 
the Christian Church during the first three centuries, by the 
same author, JAMES M. CAMPBELL & CO., 
dec 30—2t 98 Chestnut street, (up stairs) Philadelphia 


7EW YEAR'S PRESENTS,—The Presbyterian Board 
of Publication have published the following works 1a 
sp'endid bindings— The Book of Poetry, prepared expressly 
forthe Board, It is embellished with a very beauntul vig- 
nette title page. One volume, bound in extra white cait, 
and ‘Turkey morucco. Lives of the Reformers, embel- 
with twelve beautiful mezzotinio engravings of the 
most distinguished Reformers. One volume, elegantly bound 
in ‘'urkey morocco. Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, ele- 
gantly bound in one volume 12mo. The Confession of 
Faith, elegantly bound in ‘lurkey morocco, one volume 
Psalm and Hymn Book, authorized by the General Assem- 
bly, in various styles of binding and sizes. For sale at the 
7 K STORE, 
S. E. corner of George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 
dec 30 


AGIC LANTERNS.—The subscribers are constantly 
: prepared to furnish to Clergymen, Sabbath-school 
‘Teachers. and others, Magic Lanterns of the most approved 
construction, with sliders, suitable for Sabbath, and other 
Schools. ‘The Lanterns and sliders will be sold separately 
or together, as required, at the lowest prices for cash, and 
carelully packed to order, Lanterns for the Hydro Oxygen 
light, with all the apparatus for generating the gas, suitable 
fur Academies and Seminaries. Astronomical stiders in sets 
and single views. Moveble Astronomical sliders i sets, 
with each slider to revolve by rack mouon, packed in a box. 
Scripture sliders in sets of twelve, neatly packed in a box. 
Scripture do. single views affording the most complete as- 
surtment of subjects ever yet offered forsale. Views of Sar- 
dis, Sidon, ‘Mhyatira, Mount Ararat, and other views in great 
variety. Natural Eistong sliders, single, and insets. ‘l'em- 
peranee do. do, do. do, Humorous movable si:ders in al- 
most an endless variety. ‘Telescopes, Microscopes, Lenses, 
&e., suitable for Semitharies and Academies. For sale 
wholesale and retail by * McALLISTER & CO. 
nov 18—3mo. 48 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ORNE’S INTRODUCTION, comp.Ere For $3.50.— 
An Introduction to the Critical Study and knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures. By Thomas Hartwell Horne, B. 
From the eighth London edition, corrected and enlarged. 
Iliustrated with numerous Maps and Fac Similes of Biblical 
manuscripts. 2 vole imperial 8vo. 

“‘I'his is one of the great works which will help to give 
character to the present age. It contains such an amount 
of valuable information, and drawn from such a variety of 
sources, that one marvels that it should have been the pro- 
duetion of a parish minister, who is even vow not greatly 
advanced beyond middie life. 1t is indeed a work for min- 
isters, but by no means exclusively for them; every one 
who desires to becom: thoroughly acquainted with the sa- 
cred Scriptures, should possess it. 


of Sabbath School ‘l'eachers, furnishing them with one of 
the best books of reference the E.nglish language affords. 
The present edition is in two volumes, yet it contains all 
that is in the others, with all the recent improvements and 
additions. Every thing relating to the Biblical geography 
and antiquities—to the civil and religious polity of the Jews 
—their military system—private life and customs, the ex- 
planation of symbols, metaphors, allegories, poetry, and in- 
deed almost every thing of a critical nature concerning the 
Bible isin this work. ) 

* Volume |. contains a critical inquiry into the genuine- 
ness, authenticity, uncorrupted preservation and inspiration 
of the Holy Scriptures; it contains a copious inyestigation 
of the testimonies from profane authors to the leading facts 
of the Bible, particularly that branch of evidence furnished 
by cuins, medals, inseriptions, and ancient structures. ‘The 
internal evidence is also presented with masterly skill, and 
all the objections.of recent and former infidel writers are 
examined and refuted. In this volume we have also a 
learned and extended treatise on Sacred Criticism, inclu- 
ding‘an historical and critical account of the original lan- 
guages of Scripture, and of the evgnate dialects, a history of 
the textof the Sernptures, a critical notice of the divisions 
and marks of disunction occurring in MSS. and various 
printed editions, and an account of ancient versions. ‘The 
author also gives a very able treatise on the“ Interpretation 
of the Scriptures,” which 18 perhaps as valuable as any part 
of the work. 

“The second volume contains a summary of Biblicul Geo- 
graphy and Antiquities in four paris; furnishing most copi- 
ous details on these subjects, interesting to every reader, 
and of indispensable value to every student of the Sacred 
Scriptures. 

“We have by no means given a complete view of the 
contenis of these volumes, nor could we, in the limits of a 
notice; but we have given enough to show that it will be 
difficult, if not impossible, to find within the same compass 
sv much valuable aid in the investigation of the Bible; and 
in this Opinion we do not doubt that all who are acquainted 
with Horne’s Introduction will concur. 

“lhe work is published in two imperial octavo volumes, 
and the set may be purchased for $3.50.” 

Also, price One Dollarand Filty Cents—Fourth thousand 
of Chalmers’ Lectures on Romans. 1 vol. 8vo. in half mus- 
lin, printed on fine paper. Pree 50 cents—Fourth edition 


vt Moflat's Southern Africa, 1 vol. 12mo. with seven engra- - 


vings. Price 50 cenis—A new edition of The Chrisuan 
Youth’s Bo.k; and Manual for Young Communicants. By 
W.C. Brownlee, D.D. 1 vol. thick 12mo. Three volumes 
for One Doliar!—'T'wenty-third thousand of D'Aubiené’s 
History of the Retormation. ‘his edition contains all the 
notes, relerences, &c. complete. Price 50 cents—An ele- 
gant edition of kssays on the Church of God. By John M. 
Mason, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo. Published and for sale by 
| ROBERT CARTER, 
58 Canal street, New York. 
WM. S. MARTIEN,,. 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadeiphia. 
THOMAS CA RTER, 
dec 9—tf Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 


UNKIN ON THE PROPHECIES.—In press, and will 
shortly be published, ‘he Little Stone and the Great 
Image, or Lectures on the Prophecies symbolized in Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s Vision of the Golden Headed Monster; by 
the Rev George Junkin, D. D., Presidentof Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio, 
JAMI'S M. CAMPBELL & Co,, 
dec 30—1f Chestnut street,(upstairs,) Philadelphia. 


ALUABLE AND CHEAP BOOKS —The subscribers 
have recently published the following valuable ar:d 
eheap Works:—Newsnder's Church History, cloth, $1.50. 
Fox's Book of Martyrs, do. $1.50. D’ Aubigné’s Kefo: mation, 
do $1. Do. do., boards, 75 cents. Bible in Spain, by Borrow, 
paper, 37 cents Gypsies of Spain, do. 31 cents. History of 
the Inquis:tion, by Llorente, du. 37 cents. Liebig’s Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, do. 25 cents. Liebig's Animal ‘Chemis- 
try, do. 25 cents, Futher Clement, do. 25 cents. Mc(Crie's 
Covenanters, do. 25 cenis, Kieming’s Rise and Fall of 
Papacy, do. 25 cents. ‘Ti.e Neighbours. by Miss Bremer, 
do. 18 cents. Dr. Pusey’s Sermon, do six cents. 
JAMES M. CAMPBELL & CO,, 
sep 23—tf 983 Chestnut street, (up stairs,) Philadelphia. 


A? REDUCED PRICES.—J. Wurtnam & Son, 144 
Chestnut street, Philadeiphia, would call the atten- 


tory Lecture, delivered in the ‘Tenth Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, on Sunday evening, December 3, 
1813. Being a statement of the Doctrine, with reasons for 
discussing it. By the Rev. H. A. Boardman. Just published 


and for sale by 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of George and Seventh streets. Philadelphia, 
ROBERT CARTER, 


jan6 58 Canal street, New York. 


eget FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. 17 Girard street, 
Philadel phin.—Misses BARTLETT AND CoLuins, have 
removed irom Chestnut and Thirteenth streets, to No. 17 
Girard street. where their School was re-opened on the first 
Monday of September. ‘Their plan of instruction embraces 
a systematic English course, together with French, Latin, 
Italian, Mathematics, Music, Drawing, and Needle-work. 
Particular attention will be given to accurate elementary 
and instruction, with special reference to the fur- 
mation of good Read.-rs, Speliers, and Composiiors, and as 
an indispensable pre-requisite to the successful prosecution 
of other studies; while at all times, the manners and morals 
of the pupils will be objects of pre-eminent regard. ‘Ihe 
scholastic year will embrace two sessions of five monthe: 
each ; the one, commencing the first Monday in September ; 
ibe the of F 

Terms per Session.—Senior Department, comprising in 
struction Chemistry, Botany, and Physiolog 
Moral, and Intellectual Philosophy, Rhetoric, Philological 
Criticism, Geometry. Algebra, and either the French or La- 
tin language, $30. Junwr Department, $20. Juvenile De- 
partment, $10. Music, Vocal and Instrumental, $20. Draw- 
a" Painting, $10. Board, Washing, Fuel, and Lights, 


References.—Rev. O. A. Shaw. Professor of Intellectual 
Philosophy, in the Philadelphia High School. Rev. J. Me- 
Knight, Secretary of the ‘Teachers’ Association, Philadel- 
phia. John Frost, A. M., Professor of Eloeution and Belles 
Lettres, High School. Rev. W. Lord, astor of the Penn 
Square Presbyterian Church. Rev. J. B. Pinney, Agent of 
the Colon zation Sueiety. Rev. S.B. Wylie, D. D , Professor of 
Ancient Languages, University of Pennsylvania. Rev. J 
Chambers, Pastor of the Broad street Independent Church. 
A. Porter, Esq., No 1 South Third street. Mrs. S. J. Hale, 
of the “ Lady’s Book.” Rev. A. Converse, Editor of the 
Christian Observer. Rev. C. Williamson, of the Fifieenth 
Presbyterian tharch Rev. W.Colton, of the United States 
Navy. C. Neidhard, M. D., No. 5 Franklin Row, South 

‘Ninth street. William Peter, Esq. British Consul at the Port 
of Philadelphia. sep 9—tt 


RESBYTERIAN ALMANAC for 1844 —The Preshy- 
terian Board of Publication have published ‘The Pres- 
byterian Almanac, adapted for use in every part of the Uni- 


of agreeable events, than splendid maple mee 


thon of all who are purchasing Books for presents, during 
the approaching Holidays, to their Stock, consisting of An- 
nuals, elegantly illustrated, for 1844—Among which are 
The Gift, ‘The Opai, Friendship’s Offering, Winter Green, 
Gem, Rose, &c. Bibles—A great variety of editions of 
the Bible, trom the Diamund 24mo. to the royal folio size, 
and in every variety of elegant bindings. Juvenile Books 
in great variety, and many standard Prose and Poetical 
Works, suitable fur pre.ents, For sale at reduced prices, 

J. Whetham & Sou are the Agenis for Mr. Carter's cheap 
edition Horne’s Introduction, 2 vols., only $3.50. 

dec 


RICKS REDUCED,—Youth’s Penny Gazette, publish- 
ed at 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Owing to the 
large circulation which our paper has attained in jess than 
one year, the terms of the next volume, commeneing Jan- 
uary, 1844. will be as tullows—Six copies, one year $1.— 
‘I'wenty do. do. $3. Forty do. do., and all above that num- 
ber, at the same rate, $5—which is exactly 124 cents tor a 
year's subscription—payment invariably in advance, | 
Subscribers who wish to have their papers continued, are 
requested tw give notice before the 25th of this month. 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
146 Chestnut street, Philade/phia. 
No. 152 Nassau street, New York. 
No. 5 Cornhill, Bosten. 


4 INE TEAS AT VERY LOW PRICES.—The subseri- 

ber has now in siore some of the finest quality Green 
and Biack ‘I'eas that can be wbtained in the country. No 
pains have been spared to render his assoriment complete- 
both as tu vari-ty and quality ; and the prices have been re- 
duced to the lowest rates, in order to induce the patronage 


dec 16 


of the public. His prices are, tur 

Good Young Uysun ‘Tea, 50 cents 
Fine do. do. 624 ~ 
Fine delicate flavoured do. do. | 75 | 
Exira fine do. do. 874 * 
Extra superior and very stroug do.do. $1 00 « 
Very goud imperial 75. 
Superwr do. do, 874 
Extra fine do. do. 1w « 
Gunpowder do, at same low prices. 


Souchong and Poucheng Teas as follows :—Very. good 
Souchong ‘leas at 50 cts; fine Ningyong Souchong do. 624 
cts ; very strong and fine flavoured Puuchong in 6 uz. papers 
at 624; mild and delicate ruse flavoured Pouchong do. 6oz, 
papers at 75 cts. Any of the above ‘l'eas can be recom- 
mended with confidence as to their quality, and are offe 
at a reduction of at least 20 per cent, below former prices. 

A \so in store, @ guod assortment of Coffees ; embracing fine 
Old Java, Maracaibo, Laguira, Cuba, St. Domingo, &c. at low 
prices. S. W. COLTON, | 


-ted States. for the year of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 


reward. Being admitted to the degree of master| wild and heaven desolated regions. Down the! trees? , Cusead 


‘Tea Dealer, and Tem nee G 5. W. corner’ 
and Arch streets, Philadelphia. sept Bat 


im 


“It is now so cheap that it can easily be put in the hands. 
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